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DON’T BUY 
SUPPLIES! 


Until you see our 42d annual catalog. A 
full line of hives and fixtures best adapt- 
ed to our New England Climate. Also 
best brands of ComsB FOUNDATION AND 
SECTION Boxes. We have also made 
arrangements to keep a general stock of 


THE A. 1. ROOT COMPANY’S 
GOODS AT THEIR PRICES ! 


Parties desiring these goods can get 
them of us, and SAVE FREIGHT CHARGES. 
Bees, queens, and nucleus colonies from 


the VERY BEST STRAINS in America. A 
40-page illustrated catalog sent free. 


W. W. Cary & Son, 


LYONSVILLE, MASS. 








Rush Orders! 


Second Car of Supplies 
just in from The A. I. 
Root Company. A big 
Stock for 
shipment. .*. . . «+ 


immediate 


Prothero & Arnold, 


Du Bois, Pa. 
Jebbers for Central Pennsylvania. 








— 
Root’s Bee - supplies 


for the South Atlantic 
States at Root’s Prices. 


=> 


Quick Shipments and 
Low Freight Rates. 


> 


We call your attention to our 
one-horse Winner Wagon, Star 
Forcefeed Wheelbarrow Clover- 
seeder, Pea-threshers, and the 
Buffalo Pitts Harrows. 

We also carry a full line of 
the most approved Farm Imple- 
ments, etc. Send for catalog H 


=> 
Rawlings Implement Co., 


209 South Charles Street, 
Baltimore, - - - Maryland. 











ESE RR UN ER 


Are You One 
of Them? 


We refer to those successful 

bee - keepers in Michigan 

who use Root’s Goods. We 

are the authorized jobbing 
agents for 


The A. I. Root Co. in Michigan. 


Send your order to us and 
save in freight charges and 
time. Send your name for 
our 1903 catalog. Beeswax 
wanted. Early-order dis- 
counts, 4 per cent to Jan. 1, 
3 per cent to Feb. 15. 


M. Hi. Haat & Son, 


Bell Branch, Mich. 
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Honey Column. 








GRADING-RULES, 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled, combs straight, firm- 
ly attached to all four sides, the combs unsoiled by travel- 
stain or otherwise ; all the cells sealed except an occasional 
cell, the outside surface of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

A'No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells 
ons to the wood ; combs straight ; one-eighth part of comb 
surface soiled, or ‘the entire surface slightly soiled ; the out- 
side of the wood well scraped of propolis. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled except the row of cells next 
to the wood ; combs comparatively even ; one-eighth part of 
comb surface soiled, or the entire surface slightly soiled. 

No. 2._Three-fourths of the total surface must be filled 
and sealed. 

aS 3.—Must weigh at least half as much as a full-weight 
sec’ 

In addition to this the honey is to be classified according 
to color, using the terms white, amber, and dark ; that is, 
there will be “ Fancy White,” “* No. 1 Dark,” etc. 








CITY MARKETS. 

KANSAS CiTy.—Our market has changed quotations 
from p und tocase. Fancy white, per case of 24 sec- 
tions, $ 50: No. 1, $8.40; No. 2 and amber, $325. Ex- 
tracted white, per lb, 7; amber, 6. Beeswax. 27430 

Cc. C. CLEmMons & Co., 
306 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


SAN FRANCISCO.—Comb honey, 10@13. Extracted 
water-white, 6% 7; light amber, 6@6% ; dark amber 
4@5 Beeswax 28. Buyers have visited al! parts of 
the State this season Producers have disposed of 
their honey at good prices for spot cash. The com- 
mission merchant has been dispensed with. 

Nov. 22. E. H. SCHAEFFLE, Murphys, Calif. 


Nov. 22. 





.—There is no special change in the honey 

market Prices :emain as last quoted, and the voi- 
ume of sales is not large. The weather is such as 
usually prevails at this season of the year, and the 
cold niay induce people to buy more freely. Best lots 
of fancy white comb honey bring 16; No. 1 to choice, 
15; off grades, 2 to 5c less, and not much demand for 
them. Extracted white, 7a@8; amber, 6a7; southern, 
5%a6. Beeswax, 30 R. A. BURNETT & Co., 

Dec. 8. 199 South Water St., Chicago, Ill. 

NEw YorkK.—Demand for honey not as brisk as it 
has been. We quote fancy, 15; No 1, 13a14: buck- 
wheat, 12@13%. Extracted. Southern, 44%@5%; N. Y. 
State,54%@7%. Beeswax, 27. 

FRANCIS H. LEGGETT & Co., 

Franklin and Varick Sts., New York. 


CHICAGO 


Dec. 8. 


MILWAUKEE.—The receipts of honey have been 
small during the past month. and the supply at pres- 
ent is not large. Yet asthe demand is such that the 
supply seems inadequate, although some shipments 
of fancy comb and choice white and amber ext acted 
will meet a healthy market, we can quote fancy 1 Ib. 
sections 16@17. No. 1, 14216. Extracted white, in bar- 
rels, kegs, pails, and cans, 8@9; amber 77%. Bees- 
wax, 28/430. A. V. BisHop & Co., 

Dec. 10. 119 Buffalo St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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CINCINNATI.—The demand for comb honey cis good’ 
and prices are a little better, as the supply does, not 
meet the wants. Extra water-white fan¢gy.j is se ling.as 
high as 16 cents: other grades less acehrding to qual- ¢ 
ity. Extracted is very active. and pricésS area little” 
better. Amber, 54%a5%; ane 6%@7% ; white clo- | 
ver, 7Y@s8. Beeswax, 28. H. WEBEPR, , '° 

Dec. 8. 2146 Central Pat Cincinnati, Ohio: 


NEw YorK. —Demand for comb horleyst not so brisk 
owing, we presume, to the fact that pricés h@ve beén 
ruling higher. Supply, however, is moderate, and 
there is no other stock on the market. Pricé*-remain, 
unchanged. Fancy white, 16; No. 1, 14; No?2,}2@ 1Bp 
buckwheat and amber, 11@13. Extracted white; 1%. 
light amber 6%@7; dark, 54@6; Beeswax. in fair de- 
mand at 28@29. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 

Dec. 8. 265-7 Greenwich St., New York City. 





DETROIT.—Fancy white comb, 16@17; No. 1 white, 
15@16; dark aud amber, 12@13. Extracted white, 7@8: 
dark and amber, 5%@6. Beeswax, 27@28. 

Dec. 10. M. H. Hunt & SON, Bell Branch, Mich. 


SCHENECTADY.—As is usually the case, the demand 
for comb honey is not quite as brisk near the holi- 
days, but there is no change in prices, with ample 
stock of white clover on hand. but buckwheat ve 
scarce. White clover, 14@16; buckwheat, 12e@l3te. 


Extracted, light, 7@8; dark, 64@7. 
CHAS MCCULLOCH, 
528 State St , Schenectady, N. Y. 


Dec. 10. 


DENVER —Demand for both comb and extracted 
honey light, and we do not expect any improvement 
until afte: the holidays. Fancy white comb brings 
$8.50 per case of 24 sections: No. 1 white, $3.10@ $8 25; 
No. 2. $2.75. Extracted, 74@8% per lb. Beeswax, 
wanted at 22@26, acooniete to color. 

THE COLORADO HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS’N, 

Dec. 9 1440 Market St., Denver, Col. 


PHILADELPHIA.—Comb honey in good demand with 
good supply on hand, We quote fancy white, 16@17; 
No 1, 15; amber, 14 buckwheat, 13@14. Extracted, 
white, 8: amber, 7. Beeswax, 30. We are producers of 
honey, and do not sell on commission. 

M. A. SELSER, 

Dec. 9. 10 Vine St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

FoR SALE.—Fine quality of extracted honey, both 
clover and sweet clover, in 60-1b. cans, at 8c; also bees 
in l,.. frames. Do not send locai checks. 

Dr. C. L. PARKER, Sta. A., R. F D., Syracuse, N. Y. 

For SALE.—Light and buckwheat extracted honey 
in cans and kegs; sample, &c. 

I. J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park PI1., 


New York City. 


For SALE. —White extracted honey from alfalfa in 
60-lb cans, at $4.50 each; light amber honey mixed 
with Rocky Mountain bee- -plant, fine flavor, $4.20 
each. Prices on small cans and pails on application. 

M. P. RHOADS, Box 216, Las Animas, Colo. 


For SALE.— Extracted honey, from alfalfa, at 7%c 
for No 1 select, 7c for No. 1,6% for No. 2; discount on 
1000-1b. lots. Send for sample. 

D. S. JENKINS, Las Animas, Col. 

For SALE.—Alfalfa water-white honey. 60-Ib. cans, 
two in a case, at 7%c; fancy basswood in 250 lb. bbls., 
8c: same in 60-lb. cans, two to eS case. 9c. We buy and 
sell for cash only R. PAHL & Co., 

“294, 296 nian Milwaukee, Wis. 





WANTED.— Beeswax ; highest market price paid. 
Write for price list. 
B CH, BECKER & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
WANTED.—Honey and beeswax. Mail sample, and 
state price delivered here. C. H. W. WEBER, 
2146, 2148 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—Comb and ——— honey. State price, 
kind, and quantity. . A. BURNETT & Co., 
199 South Water St., Chicago, Ti. 





We will be in the market for honey the coming sea- 
son in carloads and less than carloads and would be 
glad to hear from producers everywhere what they 
will have to offer. SEAVEY & FLARSHEIM, 

1318-1324 Union Avenue, Kansas City, "Mo, 
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| Forty Years 
Among the Bees 








By DR. C. C. MILLER. 





DR. C. C. MILLER. The above is the title, and name of the 
author, of a new bee-book which will be ready 
some time in January, 1903, as it is now in the 
hands of the printers. It isa book that every 
bee-keeper in the world that can read English 
will want to own and read. It will contain over 
300 pages, be bound in handsome cloth, printed 
on good book-paper, and illustrated with over 
100 beautiful original half-tone pictures, taken 
by Dr. Miller himself. The book will show in 
detail how Dr. Miller does things with bees. 


The first few pages of the new book are de- 
voted to an interesting biographical sketch of 
Dr. Miller, which finally tells how he happened 
to get into bee-keeping. Seventeen years ago 
he wrote a small book, called, ‘‘ A Year Among 
the Bees,’’ but that little work has been out of 
print for a number of years. While some of the 
matter used in the former book is found in the 
new one, it all reads like a good new story of 
successful bee-keeping by one of the masters. 


How to Get a copy of Dr. Miller’s 
“Forty Years Among the Bees.” 


The price of this new book is $1.00, post- 
aid; or, if taken with the WEEKLY American 
ee Journal for one year, BOTH will be sent for 

$1.75. We hope all who desire to accept this 
combination offer will do so AT ONCE, so as to 
have their subscriptions tothe American Bee 
Journal begin with Jan.1. The Bee Journal 
will be greater than ever in 1903. Every bee- 
keeper ought to have it regularly. Better order 
Dr. Miller’s new book and the American Bee 
Journal NOW 
Address the publishers, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
144 & 146 East Erie Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


mea ; 
(Gs" Sample copy of the American Bee Journal and 
Catalog of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies sent free on applica- 
tion. Address as above. 
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Every Chicken Man Need 


a green bone cutter. 


The Adam 


alone is ball bearing, it cleans itself, 
it cannot become clogged or choked, 
itis fed at the pleasure of the oper- 
ator, You will want to know of it. 
Send for our lllustrated Catalogue 

No. 39 before you buy. Sent Free. 


W. J. ADAM, Jolict, Ills. 





SAVE 
HEN FEED 
<2 and more than double your 

egg yield by feeding cut green 
bone, the greatest egg producer. 


THE 


HUMPHREY 


OPEN HOPPER GREEN BONE and 
VEGETABLE CUTTER 


__is guaranteed to cut more bone, in less 
time and with less labor, than any other. 
Money back if not perfectly satisfied; 
turns easily with one hand; no partitions 
in the hopper; no complicated springs 
to get out of order. 


HUMPHREY & SONS 
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DITTMER’S 
FOUNDATION. 


Retail—Wholesale—Jobbing. 


~ HNaving increased my shop-room, 
put in power and a new set of ma- 

chines, I am now producing a better 

article than ever, with unlimited ca- 

pacity to meet orders. I use a process 

that produces every essential neces- 

sary to make it the best and most de- 

sirable in all respects. My process 

and automatic machines are my own 
inventions, which enable me to sell 
foundation, and WORK WAX INTO 
FOUNDATION FOR CASH, at prices that 
are the lowest. I makea specialty of 
working up Wholesale and Jobbing 
Lots of wax into foundation, for cash. 
If you have wax by the 100 ibs. or ton, 
let me hear from you. Catalog giving 


FULL LINE OF SUPPLIES 
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Box 51, 
Joliet, Ills. 





with prices and samples, free upon 
| application. BEESWAX WANTED. 








| Cus. Dittmer, 
Augusta, - Wisconsin. 


Union Combination Saw 


For Ripping, Cross- was 
cutting, Rabbeting, 
Mitering, Grooving, 
Gaining, Boring, Scroll- 
sawing, Edge - moulding, 
Beading. Full line Foot 
and Hand Power machin- 
ery. Send for catalog A. 
SENECA FALLS MFG. C0., 
44 Water St., Seneca Fs, N.Y, 


x 










New Model 


Slain, Bone Cutter 


cuts finest and easiest. Send for catalog 
and special trial offer free. 


E.C STEARNS & CO., Box 107 SYRAOUSE, N. Y. 


Vi 
“wai 
qi 





To make cows per. use Sharples Cream Separators. 
book ‘‘ Business Dairying ’? & cat. 288 free. W. Chester Pa. 





and have healthy fowlsif you feed Green Cut Bone, 


Mann’s Latest Model Bone Cutter 


is guaranteed to cut all bone and all adhering meatan | gristle,easier,fas- J 


ter and in better shape than any other type. Automatic self-regulating 
feed. Neverclogs. TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL on your own premises to 
f prove ovr guarantee—nomoneyinadvance, Return at our expense if 
notsatisfied. Isn'tthat better for you than to pay for a machine you 
never tried? Catalogue free. F, W, MANNCO., Box 37, Miford, Mass. 








etc., have been the standard of excellence for nearly 
half acentury. iverything of the best at right prices 
for Orchard, Vineyard, Lawn, Park, Street, Garden 








and Greenhouse. We send by mail postpaid Seeda, 
Planta, Roses, Bulb«, Vines. Small Trees, ete.. and 
guarantee safe arrival and satisfaction, larger by 


Direct deal will insure you the best and save you money. 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 


f-eight orexpress. Valuabie coralovue free. 
49th year. 44 greenhouses. 10) acres. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO., " 
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$ hfield M f C $ 
: W urshtie anufacturing Company. 3 
+ f 
c 2 Our specialty is making SECTIONS and they are the best in the market. a 
. 2 Wisconsin basswood is the right kind for them, We have a full line of ¢€ 
& BEE-SUPPLIES. Wnite for FREE illustrated catalog and price list. @ 
. 4 = P . s - 4 
¢ Marshfield Manufacturing Company, Marshfield, Wisconsin. ¢ 
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I.J.Stringham, New York City 


105 Park Place. 


Honey=jars! 1-lb. square jars, $5.00 per gross; No. 25 

jar, porcelain top, $5.75 per gross; nickel 

cap, fancy, $5.50 per gross. All clear flint glass. We ship 

from N. Y. City. Cartons, shipping-cases, every thing a bee- 

keeper uses. Apiaries are ‘located at Glen Cove, Long Island. 
Catalog free. 

SHUUa eeovueesovsreoneaneczuenenuuseenveanesvcevseevastecvsseevoneveyovseevaevocgeseensoveeevesssvoeneenuosnennuaennannetttte 
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Discounts for Early Orders! : 





Th 
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On all Cash Orders received before 
January 1, 1903, we will allow 
you a discount of 4 per cent; before 
April 1,2 percent. Send us a list 
of the goods you want and we will 
quote prices ky return mail. 





BRE SSR SSE SRK SSSR SR SR IRS SRK 


G. B. Lewis Company, Watertown, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Bee-keepers’ Supplies. 


BYE SE SES SE SIE SIC SIE SLE SIS SEK SIS SIC SIE SIS SIC SIE SIS SIE SIE Se SIE SIE SE SIE NK SE 


f CC. H. W. WEBER, 


Successor to Chas. F. Muth and A. Muth. 


Central and Freeman Avenues. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Prompt service, lowest prices, with best shipping facilities. 
THE BEST MADE. 


Bee Su ppli ies {Roor ‘S GOODS AT THEIR FACTORY PRICES. 


BR BR SSK SR SR SRS EK SR SRS SR SR SK SR SR SESE SK SRK 


TRS KIRK 











i 






ie sq. Standard, with cork, gr. et he -lb. sq. Standard, spring top, gr.$5.50 

75|l-Ib, Keystone, spring top, gross, 5 25 

Honey-jars ;= 5-oz. ‘* a 3 - 30011. Ib. Octagon, spring top, gross, 5 25 

13{4-Ib 4.78 

100 lbs. white sweet- scented clover, $10|100 ibs. White Dutch, $20 

Seeds of 100 Ibs. yellow “ «Bs Caine 1c 
Hone a lants 100 lbs. Alfalfa clover, $12) » 

y p 100 Ibs. Alsike clover, $15|1 oz Rocky Mountain Bee-plant, lic 
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REFERRING to p. 980 and footnote, in this 
locality colonies will stand having two 
frames of brood and bees taken every week 
or ten days; but in too many cases they will 
swarm in spite of it. But then such deple- 
tion can not be begun here before June. 


WHAT STENOG SAVS, p. 973, reminds me 
that I’ve seen mention of non-intoxicating 
honey-drinks in foreign journals, but never 
any thing entirely clear on the subject. 
Can any one tell us how to make a good 
sparkling drink from honey that will leave 
one with a clear brain ? 


‘*WINTER lingers in the lap of spring’”’ 
sometimes, but this time winter has fur- 
nished the lap for fall to linger in. Up to 
Dec. 6 I haven’t given my horses a mouth- 
ful but what they could get in the pasture. 
‘Starved them?’’ Nota bit of it. They’re 
fat. [So in this locality all but the horses. 
—EpD. ] 

FORCED SWARMS, with me, do not swarm 
out when a frame of brood is given them; 
but I have always taken the brood away 
after a day or a week, because they almost 
always start queen-cells on it. But I don’t 
know for sure that they would swarm if the 
brood was left. I never tried leaving it 
permanently.—ED. ] 


I’M AFRAID we do not appreciate our 
mothers as we ought. When I read of the 
death of A. I. Root’s mother, and recalled 
what a sweet old lady she was as I had 
personally known her, I said to myself, 
** With such a mother A. I. Root could hard- 
ly go entirely to the bad if he tried.’’ And 
I’m glad he didn’t try. 


‘“*ITt IS HARD to resist the ministry of the 
woods. The sympathetic silence of the trees, 


the aromatic airs that breathe through the 
shady spaces, the soft mingling of broken 
lights—these all combine to lay upon the 
spirit a soothing balm, and bring to the 
heart peace.’’—That’s a beautiful bit from 


Ralph Connor’s last story, ‘‘ Glengarry 
School Days.’’ I thought A. I. Root would 
like it. 


THERE YOU GO again, Mr. Editor, p. 972, 
charging me with ‘‘chasing that phantom 
of a strictly non-swarming race.’’ I never 
expect such a thing to be run down in my 
time, and spoke only of non-swarning, no 
matter what the race, which phantom I 
have some hopes of materializing in my 
time. [You may realize the phantom, but it 
will be a phantom eyer fleeting, and not a 
reality.—ED. ] 

LINDEN seedlings by the hundred come 
up each spring under my row of trees that 
reaches to the public road, but I never see 
any thing of them after they are three or 
four inches high. I wonder what becomes 
of them. [I wonder if those colts of yours 
that browse around over your premises oc- 
casionally ever get under that row of trees. 
I know this, that stock, especially horses, 
are fond of very young basswoods. For 
that reason you will never find such trees 
in pasture or woods where cattle are al- 
lowed to remain. A. I. R. says: ‘‘ Trans- 
plant them, doctor, into a bed of nice soil 
(as we do) before the colts get them.’’—ED. ] 


THE CHICAGO- NORTHWESTERN conven- 
tion was good. reminding one of the old 
times. A score or more were from outside 
Illinois. Four -bee editors were present, 
Messrs. Abbott, Hutchinson, Leahy, York. 
GLEANINGS was _ represented by Huber 
Root, and it was not disgraced thereby. 
There’s good stuff in Huber. [Huber is 
assistant editor, for he is helping out your 
humble servant. Yes, indeed, there is good 
stuff in him, even if he is only a strapping 
kid of 19; but he is going away to complete 
his schooling, and then I shall be left high 
and dry again.—ED.] 

‘‘] HAVE NO FAITH that you will ever get 
an untinkered swarm that will not swarm,’’ 
quoth ye editor, p. 972, of course meaning 
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that no untinkered colony shallswarm. I’m 
‘‘arm-in-arm’’ with you there, Mr. Editor. 
I never expect that. But I do hope to reach 
some inexpensive plan of tinkering that 
shall take away all thought of swarming, 
and yet leave the full force of the colony 
intact, brood and all. ‘‘ You haven’t that 
hope?’’ Good-by. [You say you hope to 
reach some inexpensive plan of tinkering 
that will take the swarming idea out of a 
colony. What is the matter of tinkering by 
shaking or brushing ? What more do you 
want, doctor 7—EDb. | 


BrRoTHER A. I. Root, it’s all right for 
you to go off into the woods ‘‘for a season’’ 
to rest up and get the dust and noise blown 
out of your brain by the balmy breezes of 
the wildwood ; and when you get back home 
rested up, you’1l do more good in the rest of 
the year than you would in the whole of the 
year without that season of abandon, to say 
nothing of the blessings you may take to 
those people up in the woods. How I do 
wish I, and especially that ‘‘same wo- 
man,’’ could take advantage of your invita- 
tion. But, say—who knows? [Don’t let 
that be an idle dream. Plan to make the 
dream materialize into fact. It will please 


Mr. and Mrs. A. I. R. You can leave Chi- 
cago by boat and actually go clear up to 
Bingham dock. The cost will be insignifi- 
cant, the trip delightful, and those balmy 
woods upon high ground overlooking the 
deep blue bay — well, you will live longer 
too. Say—you must go.—Ep. | 


Mr. EpItTor, you want to know, p. 972, if 
the cost of two tinkerings will not be less 
than that of chasing a swarm to the top of 
an elm-tree. Now see here; please read 
again. We are talking about an ‘‘untin- 
kered colony that zever thinks of swarm- 
ing ;’’ How can it swarm when it never 
thinks of swarming? [But the colony you 
think never thinks of swarming may swarm 
just the same, and go to the top of that elm- 
tree. I will bet a cookey that is just where 
it will go. When it does, telegraph for me 
and I will come down and photograph you 
in the act of climbing up the tree; then 
when you get down ‘‘all tattered and torn”’ 
‘and all forlorn,’’ we will figure up how 
much that untinkered colony has saved in 
time, in pants, shirts, and the epidermis on 
the inside. If you have some secret by 
which you can positively know that some 
untinkered colony will never swarm, out 
with it. The Root Co. will give you a per- 
petual royalty on it as long as you live. 
—Ep.] 

A. I. Roor says if he hasn’t told us all 
about lettuce-raising, he’1l tell us more (p. 
993). Well, brother Root, about temper- 
ature. You say, ‘‘Keep the temperature 
right — not too warm.’’ Now, that’s clear 
and explicit in one direction, but you don’t 
say whether the temperature may be too 
cold or not. Then some might want to know 
whether ‘‘not. too warm’’ means not above 
212° or not above 32°. Then couldn’t you 
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give us a little hint as to what you mean 
when you say ‘‘just wet enough and not too 
wet’’? [Friend M., I did think of giving 
directions according to the thermometer ; 
but then I decided it would be best to let 
the novice in lettuce-growing learn by ex- 
periment what temperature was best rather 
than to lay down too many cast-iron rules. 
Eugene Davis said, ‘‘Make your green- 
house so it will be just right for brisk work 
in shirt-sleeves, not too hot nor too cold.’’ 
I suppose a temperature of from 45 to 50 at 
night, and from 55 to 60 in the day time, 
would be about right; but it will do no 
particular harm if the temperature should 
go up to 70 (in the shade) at noon, and 
down to 40 atnight. In regard to moisture, 
it is a great deal the same way; but you do 
not want moisture kept at exactly the same 
point. Let the beds go until they need wa- 
ter; then give the ground a thorough soak- 
ing. The beds must have drainage enough 
so the surplus water will get away. You 
see we want to imitate nature. Wait until 
the plants begin to weed rain or water; 
then give them a good thorough drenching, 
just as the summer shower does. Sub-irri- 
gation is probably the very best way of 
watering the lettuce; but it is more expen- 
sive to prepare the beds.—A. I. R.] 


THE STARTLING announcement comes 
through Le Rucher Belge that bacillus al- 
vei, the microbe of foul brood, is identical 
with bacillus mesentericus vulgaris, which 
is distributed throughout nature, especially 
in the vegetable creation. It is the miscre- 
ant which, under certain conditions, makes 
bread stringy like foul brood, and we are 
given the unwelcome information that it 
may even be found in healthy colonies of 
bees, ready under favorable conditions to 
set up business in the foul-brood line. No, 
you can’t pooh-pooh it as the groundless 
assertion of some penny-a-liner. At the 
request of La Societe d’Apiculture du Bas- 
sin de la Meuse, investigations of foul 
brood were instituted at the laboratory of 
the Institute of Pathology and Bacteriology 
of the University of Liege, in Belgium, 
probably without any thought of unsettling 
the claim of bacillus alvei to be a specific 
bacillus found only in cases of foul brood, 
and the most searching tests were made be- 
fore Dr. Ul. Lambotte was ready to say 
that bacillus alvei was an old acquaintance 
under a new name. It isn’t a pleasant 
truth, but I’m afraid we’ll have to swallow 
it. [This is an important piece of news. 
It may explain why foul brood apparently 
starts up spontaneously in some apiaries 
where the owners have never interchanged 
bees. queens, combs, or hives from another 
locality. If it is an old enemy under a new 
name, the sooner we know the fact, and the 
sooner we know its common habitat, the 
better it will be for us. I shall be glad to 
get hold of the full text of the article to 
which you refer. Send us a copy of the 
paper containing it, and we will give our 
readers a translation.—ED. | 
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Again the war-dogs growl and roar— 
This time by Venezuela’s shore; 
Where will it end, the carnage dire, 
If once be kindled war's fierce fire? 


w 
BULLETIN DE LA SOMME. 

Here are a few French maxims that are 
good, even if some of them may be a little 
trite: 

Bees alone can not fill our honey-vessels: 
they must be assisted by rational treatment. 

To take from the hives is a pleasant bus- 
iness; but to give to them is often more 
profitable. 

Bees are never packed too warm for 
winter if care has been taken to give them 
plenty of pure air. 

A lack of water, bad food, and currents 
of air are the principal causes of uneasiness 
among bees during winter. 

The two pounds of honey which you take 
in autumn from the necessary supply of 
your bees will cause you to lose double that 
amount in spring. 

In every open place plant a tree: near 
every home establish an apiary. 

For acold, boil 30 grams (about an ounce) 
of flax seed in half a pint of water; strain 
it and add a little honey, the juice of two 
lemons, and an ounce of sugar. Stir and 
let it boil five minutes. Drink hot. 

For sore throat, make a gargle composed 
of the following: Borate of soda, 62 troy 
grains; same of chlorate of potash; same 
of alum; clear honey, an ounce and a half. 
Apply this to the affected parts by means 
of a feather or fine pencil. 

If the throat is but moderately sore and 
the ulceration light, an infusion of sage or 
rose leaves, or the two mixed, will effect a 
cure. A gargle composed of half a pint of 
the infusion of sage leaves and rose leaves, 
with two teaspoonfuls of vinegar and one of 
honey, is very efficacious in case of sore 
throat. 

Mr. Kojewnikow, an eminent European 
authority, says the consumption of honey 
to produce a certain amount of wax is eight 
toone. The editor says he considers that 
too much. Mr. K. adduces this as a reason 
for using foundation when one uses movable 
frames. 














w 
PROGRESSIVE BEE-KEEPER. 
F. L. Thompson says one of the needs of 


' bee-literature is a digest of the things of 


value to be found in other bee-papers. He 
says: 

Absolutely every thing that is of any value to bee- 
keepers at large must be included, and fairly set 
forth, whether the compiler thinks it of any value or 
not. He must, for the time being, see things from 
everybody’s point of view. 


A journal devoted to the matter of giving 
a digest of all other journals might be a 
good thing; but how can it be done in any 
journal now existing? To see things from 
everybody’s point of view would require a 
mind that is omniscient. Mr. York well 
says in his journal, ‘‘ How is a compiler to 
know a thing is of value if he does not ¢hink 
it of value?’?’ Mr. Hasty and Dr. Miller are 
the best ‘‘ digesters ’’ we have in this line, 
and their work seems to be well received. 
But if one wishes to get all the bee-litera- 
ture, why not take all the bee-journals? 


























HIVES PARTLY FILLED WITH COMBS; FEED- 
ING BEES DURING WINTER, ETC. 

‘*Good evening, Mr. Doolittle. I came 
over from Canada (by letter) to have a little 
talk with you about wintering bees where 
the colonies do not have their colonies full 
of comb. I saved quite a good many after 
and late swarms this year, and a part of 
these do not have their hives full of comb. 
What ought I to do with these to have them 
winter to the best advantage? ’”’ 

‘* Where do you think of wintering them— 
in the cellar or out on the summer stands? ”’ 

‘*In the cellar under my house. In fact, 
I have cellared them already. The tem- 
perature of this cellar generally keeps at 
from 40 to 45 degrees.’’ 

‘* Such a cellar should be a good place to 
winter them, and will tend to give you bet- 
ter success than outdoor wintering. But 
much depends upon the shape of the empty 
space. Are the bees in frame or box 
hives? ”’ 

‘*T have some in each. Would it make 
any difference regarding this matter of 
wintering as to the kind of hives used? ’’ 

‘*Yes. Where the bees are in frame 
hives, and they so built their combs that 
half of the frames were filled with comb 
while the other half was empty, or nearly 
so, the proper course would be to take out 
the empty frames and insert a division- 
board close up to the frames left.’’ : 

‘*T had not thought that I could do that; 
but it looks reasonable that they would 
winter better thus fixed. But the most of 
these small colonies are in box hives.’’ 

‘* Where the bees are in box hives, or 
where comb is built in all of the frames 
about half way down, the middle frames 
containing more and the outside less, then 
it is better to leave them as they are, for 
they could not be helped much by any 
contraction of the hive which could be 
done.’’ 

‘* But could I not fill the empty space un- 
der the combs in some way?”’ 
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‘*Not very well; and if you could, it 
would not be best, for bees winter better 
with a vacant space under the combs, and 
for this reason they will be more apt to 
winter well than they would if fixed as you 
propose. However, I would advise that, in 
the future, the bees have only the number 
of frames, or amount of hive space they can 
fill, given them when they are hived; for 
then, in case of frame hives (and you should 
use no other), it would be easy to fill out 
the hive with frames from other hives, or 
contract with a division-board as best suit- 
ed to your wants.”’’ 

**T will try to heed the advice. But there 
is another part of this matter which I fear 
is more serious still. I do not think that 
any of them have sufficient stores for their 
use till spring. How can I feed them? I 
shall have to feed them sugar syrup, as I 
have no honey of any kind on hand.’’ 

‘“*In the first place, this matter should 
have been looked after last fall, during 
October, or earlier if you do not have flow- 
ers which are likely to yield honey during 
September, for winter is a very poor time 
to feed bees.’’ 

**T do not doubt the truth of this; but I 
had so much to do that I did not get to it.’’ 

‘*It might have paid you better to have 
‘had so much to do with the bees’ that you 
did not get to other things; but as this was 
not looked after when it should have been, 
we must meet the conditions as we find 
them. Therefore I would arrange the 
hives so I could inspect them every week, 
without disturbing them after the arrang- 
ing, except to lift the covering over them, 
which can be done so gently that the bees 
will not notice it.’’ 

‘* What would this covering be?”’ 

““Any piece of old blanket, carpet, or 
something of the kind that will keep in the 
heat and allow the moisture to pass through 
will answer, and can be turned up noise- 
lessly, and without any jar to the hive.”’ 

‘* That is easy. Now how inspect? ’’ 

**To best inspect, take a sperm or wax 
candle with you into the cellar, as this is 
far better than a lamp for this purpose, as 
you can throw the light where you wish it 
without the heat affecting the bees. Having 
the candle held near the top of the hive, 
carefully raise the covering, and, as soon 
as raised, run the eyes over the tops of the 
combs; and as long as any sealed honey is 
seen near the bees, no feeding is necessary, 
and the bees should not be further disturb- 
ed. If no such honey is seen, then the bees 
must be fed.’’ 

‘* But suppose I see sealed honey, but it 
is not near the cluster of bees.’’ 

‘If there is plenty of sealed honey on 
one side of the hive while the cluster of 


bees is on the other, the combs should be 
changed so the honey will be near the bees, 
fixing something over the tops of the frames 
under the covering, so that the bees can 
easily move over the tops of the frames on 
to this honey, else they may starve by fail- 
ing to cross over or around to the honey.’’ 
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‘“*But suppose I see no sealed honey at 
all, and it becomes necessary to feed, how 
is this to be done?’’ 

‘* Then you will remove one or two of the 
empty combs from the side of the hive fur- 
thest from the bees, so as todisturb them as 
little as possible, and also not to have live 
bees on the combs when they are taken to 
be filled with syrup.’’ 

‘* How about the syrup? ”’ 

‘* This should be of about the consistency 
of honey, and about blood-warm, so as to 
go into the cells easily, yet not melt the 
combs. ’’ 

‘* How do you get it into the cells? When 
I have tried to fill combs, the syrup runs 
right over the tops of the cells instead of en- 
tering them.’’ 

‘* To get it into the cells, pour in a fine 
stream from a dipper, or some utensil hav- 
ing a spout, which should be held a foot or 
more above the comb so that the falling liq- 
uid will force the air out of the cells, thus 
filling them. If this is not done, the syrup 
will simply run over the ‘tops of the cells 
and not fill them, just as you say.’’ 

‘* Many thanks for this kink. I now see 
why I failed. But won’t the syrup spatter 
all over when we work thus? ’”’ 

‘*To prevent spattering and daubing 
things, it is best to lay the comb flat down 
in some rather deep vessel so that the sides 
of this vessel will catch all that flies off, 
thus preventing all waste also, so that what 
is caught in this vessel can be used for fill- 
ing other combs.’’ 

‘*When I have the combs filled, what 
then? ”’ 

‘“‘ After filling as many combs as you 
wish, spread the frames of combs in the 
hive till you divide them where there are a 
few bees on the combs, at one side of the 
cluster, and place the combs of syrup in 
the empty space thus made, when all should 
be brought up to bee-space apart again.”’ 

** How much would youu set in at a time?’’ 

‘** Enough should be set in to last until 
spring, if possible, so as not to be often dis- 
turbing the bees.’’ 

‘* But won’t the bees fly out while I am 
doing this? ’’ 

‘* If you set the candle a little ways from 
the bees, and work carefully, being espe- 
cially careful not to breathe upon them, you 
will have no trouble—at least I do nut have 
any trouble — from their flying when han- 
dling in the cellar.’’ 

‘* But what about those in the box hives?’’ 

** About all you can do with those is to 
guess at their condition; and if you guess 
they are short of stores, then turn the hives 
bottom side up, and pour some of the blood- 
warm syrup on the combs and bees. But 
if I had bees thus in box hives I would as 
soon risk them as to their starving as to 
risk their dying from the disturbance neces- 
sary to this way of feeding. The days of 
box hives are past, and I trust that you 
will not tolerate more of them later than 
next June, when you can transfer to frame 
hives the colonies which winter through.”’ 
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THE index for 1%02 will be sent only to 
those who call for it. It will be ready to 
send out by Jan. 1, 1903. We wish to de- 
termine how many actually value the index; 
so if you want one, be sure to drop us a 
postal. 





How to tell whether old combs are foul- 
broody or not is explained by Mr. France 
in this issue, on page 1016. This is an im- 
portant and valuable piece of information, 
and we had better paste it in our hats. 





GLEANINGS will be in the future what it 
has been in the past years. We do not 
think it best to say what we shall do, but 
point with yride at the record of progress 
and improvement. We have the largest 
subscription-list that we have had in all 
our history, and it is still growing at a 
healthy, steady rate. Wethank our friends, 
one and all, for their kind patronage, and 
shall try to give them their money’s worth. 


Ear-y this fall we had nearly a thousand 
colonies of bees scattered in the home and 
out yards. Five hundred of these were sent 
to Cuba in October, so that now, after 
doubling up, there are about 300 left. Of 
this number 260 are wintered out-doors, 
and the rest are in the basement under the 
machine shop. The bees were put in about 
two weeks ago, and the indications are 
that they will come through as successfully 
as those of past years. We still believe in 
the doctrine of a large amount of ventila- 
tion for indoor bees, and that’s what these 
bees are getting. 





THE COMING ELECTION. 


THE election of a General Manager and 
three Directors of the National Bee-keepers’ 
Association will take place within a few 
days. The offices are important; and if ever 
there was a time when the office. should 
seek the man, and not the man the office, it 
is in the election now upon us. Wise, com- 
petent, cool-headed men of experience — 
men who can allay factionalism and main- 
tain the splendid record already made, 
should be selected. Whatever the outcome 
of the ballots, let us be broad enough to 
stand by the new officers, no matter wheth- 
er they be of our choice and vote or not. 
Let us continue to make the Association a 
power for good and a terror to our arch en- 
emy the adulterator. Let us forget old 
strifes, and begin 1903 with ‘‘malice to- 
ward none and charity for all’’ in the men- 
bership. 
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NATIONAL ORGANIZATION OF HONEY-PRO- 
DUCERS FOR THE CONTROL OF PRICES. 


WHEN, two or three issues ago, I men- 
tioned that the subject of commercial or- 
ganization among bee-keepers was being 
talked of by my brother-editors, and signi- 
fied my willingness to co-operate and help 
along any feasible plan that might offer 
some show of success, I did not dream that 
any one would construe such an endorse- 
ment as based on selfish motives. Quite 
indirectly I learn that it is being whisper- 
ed that the Root Co. want ‘‘a finger in the 
pie so that they can squeeze the little fry, 
and d itate prices and monopoltze the busi- 
ness.’’ 

The fact was, I took very little interest in 
the matter until I was asked by Bro. Hutch- 
inson if I could not lend a hand through 
GLEANINGS in helping along a good thing. 
I promised to do so as soon as I could get 
time to look up what had been written. I 
did so, and gave my endorsement on p. 938, 
Nov. 1. The plan that I intended to favor 
was an organization made up of bee-keep- 
ers — one that should be entirely separated 
and distinct from any bee-paper or manu- 
facturer of supplies, and such an organiza- 
tion I would favor. The Roots have too 
much business on hand already to think of 
trying to get a ‘‘ finger in the pie’’ of some 
new business entailing more care and larg- 
er responsibilities. It seems almost silly 
to make a disclaimer of this kind; and yet 
because opposition is developing with the 
false idea that the Roots would try to run 
the whole thing, it seems necessary to say 
that our friends are laboring under a seri- 
ous delusion. I can assure them that such 
interest as we can take in the proposed or- 
ganization will be only to encourage it 
through these columns, and possibly take 
individual membership the same as any 
bee-keeper might do. 

Let the good work go on, and the Root 
Co. will allow the free use of its columns 
for the promotion of any good organization 
along the lines proposed. 





REPORT OF THE CHICAGO-NORTHWFSTERN 
BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION, HELD IN CHI- 
CAGO, DEC. 3-5; AN INFORMAL PROGRAM 
CONSISTING OF A QUESTION-BOX ; FOUL 
BROOD BY N. E. FRANCE 5 CO-OPERATION. 


IN any business it is a good pian for the 
different men engaged in it to get together 
for the purpose of talking over items of 
especial interest, in order to become better 
acquainted. This seems to be very true in 
the bee business, and can be best carried 
out, I believe, in a convention where a 
question- box is the principal program: 
Each one feels that he is helping the other, 
and certainly all feel that they are helped. 

Such a convention was the one held at 
Chicago, in December. I enjoyed every bit 
of it, and, like other ‘‘foreigners,’’ was 
made to feel welcome and at home by those 
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most cordial of all men, the bee-keepers of 
that vicinity. 

After the regular business, which, by the 
way, was carried on quickly and well, 
there was the opening of the question-box, 
which was the starting signal of an excit- 
ing race between experienced men. All 
took part—those who by long study and 
constant practice had become expert, and 
those who were feeling the first symptoms 
of the bee fever. 

Only the answers to the principal ques- 
tions will be given here, or, rather, those 
which would be of the most general inter- 
est. As in the convention itself, no effort 
will be made to classify the questions, but 
they will be taken up as they came. 

Q.—Should colonies which produce only 
two or three pounds of honey be counted in 
estimating the average yield of an apiary? 

This received as answer a most emphatic 
‘*ves!’’ from several. 

Q.—If it is too late to empty out unfilled 
sections before winter, will they be suitable 
if left over until the next summer, to be 
filled full? 

Some said that this could be done, 
that the bees would go right on with 
the work where it was left off, and that 
any which had solidified would be lique- 
fied by the heat of the bees. But it was 
thought that, if this were done, there would 
be two kinds of honey in the same section. 
The general opinion was that all honey left 
over from the preceding year, if again 
given to the bees, would be taken out and 
the comb refilled, so it was considered best 
to feed back all partly filled sections or else 
first extract the honey from them before 
putting back on the hive. 

In Pres. York’s address he gave briefly 
some of the pressing needs of bee-keepers— 
the need of laws to prevent the spread of 
bee diseases in Illinois, and the need of a 
more perfect organization of the honey-pro- 
ducers for the purpose of selling honey. 
He said that this could most readily be 
accomplished by the bee-keeping public 
taking a more active interest in the Nation- 
al Association. Each ought to take into 
consideration the good of all—not simply of 
himself. 

In the above address the matter of foul- 
brood laws for Illinois was first taken up 
and discussed. In the convention room 
there were six men who had foul brood in 
their apiaries. Those who attend a con- 
vention are usually the more intelligent peo- 
ple, looking out for the best things. If six 
intelligent men were troubled with foul- 
brood, how about the great mass of igno- 
-rant people who do not know about the dif- 
ferent methods to keep away that disease ? 
It is these ignorant people whom the foul- 
brood laws would help, and not so much 
those who keep up with the times. The 
Wisconsin bee-keepers have such a law, 
and are well satisfied with it. They say it 
is effective and well enforced. They urge 
all who have not foul-brood legislation in 
their own States, to make every possible 
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effort to obtain it without delay. Having 
clearly shown that they certainly ought to 
do something, the convention called on N. 
E. France to tell them how. He urged 
them to write to every bee-keeper in the 
State, and to write repeatedly, until there 
were answers by the basketful. He said 
that nothing could be done unless the whole 
mass of bee-keepers could be aroused in 
order to show that this thing is important. 
One man was heard to say that, if the 
whole time yet remaining could be spent on 
the subject of foul-brood legislation, it 
would be time well spent, and that no one 
could go home and say that he had not been 
benefited by the discussion. But a subject 
long continued loses in enthusiasm, and it 
afforded variety and rest to drop back on 
to the question- box. 

Q.—Which are preferable—square or tall 
sections ? 

The usual arguments were given for 
each, which are so well known that they 
need not be given here. One could not help 
noticing this point — those arguments 
against the tall sections were made chiefly 
by men who had never used them, and who 
talked like this: ‘‘We have used the square 
section for a great many years, and it has 
always given satisfaction. Why make a 
change?’’ The different manufacturers 
present stated that the sales of the tall sec- 
tion were steadily increasing; and that 
those who used them once would generally 
use no other afterward. 

Q.—If granulated sour honey is boiled, 
will it be fit to feed to bees ? 

No definite answer could be given to this. 
Some said they had done it with good re- 
sults, and that it made good honey after the 
bees had put it in the comb. However, the 
general opinion was that it did not pay, 
because the best honey is none too good for 
feeding back, especially for winter. 

Q.—Is spraying fruit-trees while in full 
bloom a crime against bee-keepers ? 

Only in States where there is a law 
against it. But it is always morally 
wrong. Any kind of moisture on the blos- 
som is detrimental to the pollen, the germ; 
therefore some say that dry poison will not 
injure. But this only blows off, and will 
not destroy what it is intended to, because 
that which it ought to kill has not yet come 
into existence. 

Q.—Is pickled brood ever ropy ? 

It will, perhaps, string a very little, but 
never to the extent of foul brood. Pickled 
brood is not contagious. 

Such a flood of questions arose here that 
they were all deferred to the evening ses- 
sion, when N. E. France would answer 
them all in his talk on foul brood. 


MR. FRANCE’S TALK ON FOUL BROOD. 


He started out by saying that pickled, 
chilled, or starved brood, when dried, never 
sticks to the sides of the cell, but is loose, 
and is easily carried out by the bees. Foul 
brood, when dried down to a mere black 
scale, is always so immovably fastened to 
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the sides of the cell, that no known medical 
treatment can ever get it off. This black 
scale will hold the disease germ for years. 
In one instance an apiary was found to 
have foul brood. No explanation of the 
cause could be given until it was found that 
some old combs had been used which had 
been in a foul-broody apiary eight years 
before, and which had been stored away 
in a barn since that time. The cells 
were examined, and in many of them was 
found the peculiar black scale of the long 
dried brood. Honey or pollen stored in 
cells having this dried diseased brood, will 
contain the foul-brood germ ; and when fed 
to the growing larvez it spreads the disease. 
In the case of robber bees, the germs are 
carried throughout the apiary. Hence foul 
brood is contagious because of carelessless. 

No degree of ropiness of the diseased 
brood can be given, becAuse it depends en- 
tirely upon the season and age of the brood. 
In cool weather the mass will be cooled and 
thickened, therefore the ropiness depends 
also upon the weather. 

In visiting a supposed foul-broody apiary, 
look first at the weaker colonies, because 
they will be the ones infected first. There 
may be no odor about the hive; but by tak- 
ing out a frame the sunken cappings may 
be seen, the brown ropy mass of diseased 
brood, or perhaps only the flattened scale 
of very dark color. When the odor is pres- 
ent it resembles that of an old unused glue- 
pot. 

To cure, shake the bees into empty bodies; 
screen the entrances and let them starve for 
about 48 hours so that every particle of dis- 
eased honey may be consumed. Next give 
them full sheets of foundation. When the 
hives are screened, place them in a cool 
place and give the bees a little water. 
Generally it is just as well to narrow down 
the entrance instead of screening it. 

Black brood has somewhat the odor of sour 
apples, and has a tendency to dissolve the 
wax of the comb. 

A queen from a foul-brood colony, if sent 
through the mails, will not infect the colony 
to which she is introduced if the mailing- 
cage is burned and the accompanying bees 
killed. 

Foul-brood germs do not float in the air, 
but are carried by robber bees. 

Honey from a diseased colony is safe 
for people to use, though not desirable. If 
it is thoroughly boiled, and boiled long 
enough, it will be safe to feed back to bees. 
Just bringing the surface to a boil will not 
answer. This rule, however, is not safe 
for the average person tofollow. Bettererr 
on the safe side, and not feed back any such 
honey. 

Foundation made from old diseased comb 
is perfectly safe for bees. 

In most cases the hive-bodies need not be 
disinfected, because the germ is in the hon- 
ey and not on the surface of the hive-bodies. 
Generally frames have so much of the infect- 
ed honey daubed upon them that it does not 
pay to save them. It seemed a pity to drop 
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this subject so soon, but the subject of 
organization was yet to be considered. 


CO-OPERATION AMONG BEE-KEEPERS FOR 
THE PURPOSE OF SELLING HONEY. 


All agreed that, if comb honey is put up 
properly, there will never be trouble in 
selling it. The world has never seen the 
time when there was too much fine, white, 
fancy comb honey. It is rather the liquid 
honey that is a drag on the market, and it 
is this honey that needs help in selling. 
The great and one point of the whole dis- 
cussion was how to interest the people, and 
not to think of useless details which would 
settle themselves when the time came. Out 
of more than 100,000 bee-keepers in the 
United States, only about 2000 are interest- 
ed enough to know that there is need of co- 
operation. In an address by Mr. E. T. 
Abbott, his point was to use plenty of 
‘‘printer’s ink.’’ Advertise the National 
Bee-keepers’ Association, and let the pub- 
lic know that there is such a body of peo- 
ple. When people know that there is such 
an association they will demand honey 
which is under its supervision. By in- 
creasing the membership of the National it 
could take the place of a proposed organiza- 
tion of honey-producers. 

In a talk by Prof. Eaton he stated that 
there was practically no adulterated honey 
in Illinois. He said that, as a chemist, he 
knew glucose to be the most easily detected 
adulterant of honey. He seemed to be a 
little in doubt whether glucose could be fed 
to bees in order to get them to put it in the 
sections. N. E. France said that he once 
tried to get his bees to take glucose after 48 
hours of starving. They would not, so he 
added \% part of honey. Still they would 
not touch it, and kept on refusing until it 
was over half honey, when they accepted 
only enough to live on. 

The question came up here whether cane 
sugar could be fed to bees in order to have 
them store it in the sections. The strong- 
est evidence that this does not pay is that 
it is not done, although it has been tried 
repeatedly by unscrupulous men who would 
not hesitate to deceive the public in any 
possible way. When honey is so scarce, if 
cheap sugar could be fed to bees and a 
good honey be made from it, the world 
would be full of men doing that very thing. 
But it does not pay. Mr. Niver fed 30 lbs. 
of good extracted honey to bees in order to 
have it put into the sections, and he found 
that it made just 3 lbs. of comb honey. If 
extracted honey will produce no more comb 
honey than this, how much would cane su- 
gar average if fed to bees for the sole pur- 
pose of securing comb honey? 

In closing this brief synopsis of the con- 
vention I wish simply to say that those who 
have never attended a convention of this 
kind do not know what they have missed. 
There is something to be gained which is 
not found in bee-books or bee-literature of 
any kind. Go and find out, and regret 
only that you never went before. 
























BEE-HIVE SHEDS. 


Advantages of such an Arrangement over the Open 
Apiary; is it not Cheaper? 








BY W. K. MORRISON. 





Whenever you have illustrated the shed 
used by many bee-keepers I have always 
strained my eyes to see if it was possible 
for me to gain or glean a new improvement, 
but mostly without avail. Your Arizona 
sketches show the apiarists out there in 
that hot country appreciate shade for bees 
and hives at its true value; but, having no 
rain to contend with, their shelters are got 
upon acheap rough-and-ready plan. Some 
Californians, too, use sheds, evidently with 
good results. Cuba uses the thatch shed 
very largely; but it would seem a some- 
what dangerous edifice, as incendiarism 
is all too common in some West-Indian is- 
lands. For really neat and attractive sheds 
we have to look to Europe, though the one 
illustrated in GLEANINGS, belonging to Mr. 
Jenkins, of Wetumpka, Ala., is neatness 
itself, and there are probably more such in 
the United States; in fact, I know of sever- 
al myself. 

It does not seem to me, however, that some 
bee-fanciers have caught on to all the ad- 
vantages of a proper bee-shed, while others 
probably dismiss it altogether as too expen- 
sive to be considered. 

Very few practical bee-keepers now-a- 
days will dispute the value of shade for 
bees, though there are some who do; but 
they are mostly situated far north where 
old Sol is not so fierce. 

There are not so many who realize the 
value of a shed as a protection from the 
wet; but hives will last a great deal longer 
under a cover of some sort—indeed, it is 
quite unnecessary to paint them. In point 
of fact, it would be a waste of money to do 
so. How many stop to consider the value 
of shade to the apiarist himself? How 
much pleasanter it is to work under a cover 
in the broiling days of summer, just when 
the good bee-master is at his busiest! With 
a shed, the tropical bee-master is indepen- 
dent of the services of that master of the 
tropics, the black-skinned man. Under a 
shed the hives are closer together than in 
the open — a great labor-saving invention, 
though, and is objected to by many. Not 
only that, but a shed is cheaper in many 
ways. For my part I believe an apiary in 
the open costs more; for in a shed, shade- 
boards, paint, and bottom-boards are un- 
necessary, to say nothing of the added years 
the hives will last under a shed. 
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So far as I have noted in your illustra- 
tions, none have adopted the no- bottom: board 
idea; but it can be done very nicely by sim- 
ply making a shelf for the hives to rest on, 
tacking down the requisite strips to raise 
the hives the necessary space so as to pro- 
vide an entrance, usually half-inch strips, 
Now that hive material is kiting up in price, 
this is worth considering. A further re- 
duction can be made in the hives by using 
thinner material, % inch instead of %. 
The top can be made of the cheapest mate- 
rial in the lumber trade, and still be superi- 
or to an expensive cover out in the open. It 
pays to have the shed properly constructed; 
for example, the hive-shelves should be tru- 
ly level — a great preventive of badly shap- 
ed combs. 

With regard tothe shelves, it is well to 
have them high enough to avoid stooping 
when lifting heavy supers, or when exam- 
ining the brood-chambers. This is no 
small matter, I can assure you. Some 
raise their hives high enough (two feet) to 
keep toads from devouring the bees; but a 
small-meshed wire netting, 18 inches high, 
is sufficient if tacked around the outside of 
the shed. Ants may be kept away by the 
use of soft pitch daubed at the foot of the 
supporting-posts. 

What is the cost? Fifty or sixty cents 
per hive, according to locality. The cost 
in the open is about a dollar, thus: Hive- 
stand, 25 cents; cover (shade-board) 43; 
bottom-board, 32; paint, 10; total, $1.10. 

For 50 hives a shed 60 feet long and 8 ft. 
wide is required. The aisle is four feet 
wide, and the hive-shelves take 2 feet on 
each side. The shed is preferably run due 
north and south, which allows the early 
morning sun to strike the hives on the east 
side, and the setting sunbeams on the west- 
ern side. This has the tendency to keep 
the hives dry. At the same time, the bees 
are effectually shaded during the midday 
heat, and thus the bee-keeper is master of 
the situation. 

If any one doubts the value of a shed let 
him try a few colonies under the shade ofa 
tree, and watch the difference in the behav- 
ior of the bees under the two plans. The 
shed can, of course, be modified to suit vary- 
ing conditions; and in cool localities it 
would be easy to make a sort of cellar of it. 
Where cool nights stop the comb- builders at 
their work, shutters can be applied so as to 
retain the heat of day over the night. The 
shutters could be readily arranged to be 
opened at sunrise by a clock. 

There is no doubt in my mind that bees 
in the cool nights of northern latitudes con- 
sume considerable quantities of stores in 
maintaining the necessary temperature of 
the brood-nest. Of course, double-walled 
hives obviate this to some extent. 

One very nice advantage of a bee-shed is 
the immunity it gives from stings. Even 
visitors may pass up and down between the 
rows, without veils, and yet receive no sou- 
venirs. But the main advantage is the 


great relief it affords the apiarist himself. 
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He is protected from the sun and rain (so 
are his tools); lifting is reduced to a mini- 
mum, and work can be done which would 
probably be deferred in an open apiary. 
For lady apiarists a shed is a sine qua non. 
For the tropics it is indispensable. 





WHOLESALE MARKETING OF HONEY. 
Necessity of a National Organization for Doing it. 





BY B. S. K. BENNETT. 





Do we realize what we are up against? 
that for decades the world has produced 
large amounts of honey that has found its 
way to ready market? that, while this pro- 
duction has not kept pace with the supposed 
increased demand, the price has steadily 
declined; that the vast use it is made of in 
bakery goods, honey-cakes, cookies, and 
confections, has not tended to better prices? 
that in a way the supply is limited to the 
range of flora, which being mostly wild 
ranges, can not be increased? Why, then, 
low prices with a limited supply and the 
demand increasing? 

The great bakery trust in the United 
States, with factories in each main city, is 
such an extensive user of honey that they 
pay their honey-buyer $15,000 a year, or 
$47 a day. This man does nothing but 
manipulate the market. How does he earn 
his salary? It matters little to him how 
many buyers there are. He sets the price, 
and sees to it, as has just been demonstrat- 
ed in California, that no click can get a 
corner on the market nor on him (this is all 
private information),but it is what I went 
into the honey business to iearn. I had no 
idea that there were so many Indians and 
enemies to the buying, and even in the pro- 
ducing business. I’ve raked up a snake’s 
nest. 

The production of honey through the shori- 
ening of pasturage is decreasing, while the 
demand should be increasing; for in 1884, 
with 800 carloads in Southern California, 
that nearly all found its way to European 
markets, that the trade was well satisfied 
with and wanted more (a demand), why in 
years since has this European shipment 
been so limited? I answer, a poor product 
and the influence on prices. So long as 
the present condition remains —i.e., that 
we producers antagonize each other, fight- 
ing for the first market, buyers scrambling 
for the handling at lowest prices, yet un- 
knowingly aiding the large user, we can 
not hope for a quick movement of honey and 
still less for advanced prices. 

The only real aid will be through organ- 
ization, or devoting our attention fo our home 
markets. 

California is the worst element against 
advanced prices because of our unequal 
yearly yields. We flood our markets one 
year with cheap honey, only to have our lo- 
cal custom refuse it the next year because 
of its increase in price. Wholesale mar- 
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keting of honey for California can come 
only through organization, and not by co-op- 
eration or exchanges. I believe in holding 
the bee-men’s inferests. Control their api- 
aries by small local companies officered by 
the best men in that locality. 

Capital does not believe in any producing 
enterprise (it’s too much contingent on the 
elements); then there are t90 many poor 
fellows who will attempt it (capital takes 
the results); but to perfect our marketing 
scheme among ourselves we must deal with 
reliable organization of ourselves. 

A national honey company I hope to see— 
one strong enough to control all local organ- 
izations so that, when you’ve got the man, 
you’ve got his honey. Then the money— 
we must have it on loading here, as we 
have for years been able to do. The Na- 
tional simply acts as distributor, placing 
all surplus honey in the central East, where 
there is an immense field for the develop- 
ment of the consumption of honey, and keep 
an eye on Europe. 

California producers have anoffer, through 
one of the agents of this bakery trust, of 434 
cts. per pound for all amber extracted hon- 
ey for a three-year-delivery contract. In 
good years we rarely get above 3% cts. Is 
this a feeler as to our condition? or is it an 
expectance of an advance in price through 
our efforts of organization? 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


MORE IN FAVOR OF A HONEY-PRODUCERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION. 


The Trials of One who has Produced more Honey 
than he can Sell. 


BY G. R. FRYE. 











Mr. Root:—I note with great interest and 
much pleasure that a glimmer of light be- 
gins to illuminate the future of the bee-keep- 
er, and that of the projected ‘‘ Honey: pro- 
ducers’ Association.’’ Most fervently do we 
trust that this agitation will accomplish 
the desired result. Nothing has appeared 
in the bee-journals for years which so vital- 
ly touches the interest of the bee-keeper as 
this. A few words of my experience (which 
is, I presume, the same as that of all other 
bee-keepers, except a few of the largest who 
have an established market) will explain 
why I speak so earnestly. 

During the last four years I have produced 
upward of £0.000 lbs. of extracted honey. 
Thanks to the bee-journals and various bee- 
books, our production has been a success, 
but not so our marketing. The sale of this 


_ honey has given four times over the amount 


of trouble and worry required in its produc- 
tion. The disposal of the crop is to-day the 
bane of the bee-keeping industry. There is 
where the trouble lies. We can generally 
get a fair amount of honey; but where and 
to whom shall we look for a buyer? 

Twice I have made large consignments to 
commission men; and in each case, after 
waiting four months, I got an extremely 
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small price after the parties knew I was 
preparing to begin action against them. 
That was sufficient ‘‘commission man ’’ 
Then I tried selling to jobbers in near-by 
cities, with only partial success. The home 
market was worked for all it was worth, 
but still a large part of the honey each year 
remains in my warehouse. As a last resort 
I have for some years gotten some old bee- 
keeper with an established custom to dis- 
pose of it; but he must be paid. 

Further, within the last year two of my 
best customers (trusts, by the way) have 
ceased to buy, since they are only branches 
of a large organization, and the central 
offices of each in Chicago handle all the 
honey they use. With me, at least, the mar- 
ket narrows down each year. 

I have been so discouraged and disgusted 
at times that I felt like throwing my crop 
outdoors. 

Certainly some one will endeavor to soothe 
me by advising, ‘‘ This state of affairs is 
due to over-production, and can’t be avoid- 
ed.’’ That has been said to me; but I am 
a long way from believing it. My experi- 
ence clearly shows that it is not ‘‘over-pro- 
duction’’ which sends us begging for a mar- 
ket, but lack of confidence in the purity of 
what we offer to sell. Let people be assur- 
ed that honey is .pure, and it will sell fast 
enough. Our town is but a small one, yet 
we usually retail during the winter about 
2%lbs. on an average for every person in it; 
but these people know us. 

Right here is where an association would 
be valuable. Every p.und (or barrel) of 
honey bearing its seal would carry a con- 
vincing proof of its purity, and people would 
soon learn to buy. This, together with the 
greater facilities of such a centralized body 
in finding buyers, and of buyers finding sell1- 
ers, for that matter, and the decreased cost 
of disposing of the crop, would, in my judg- 
ment, soon render a much larger amount of 
honey than is now produced necessary if we 
are to suffer from ‘* over production.’’ 

I note with pleasure that both GLEANINGS 
and the Review (papers taken by my api- 
arist, Mr. A. D. Shepard) seem to be push- 
ing the matter. Good! you have solved 
most of the questions in honey production; 
now help us to sell it and you will have our 
lasting gratitude. 

River Falls, Wis. 





CO-OPERATION AMONG BEE.KEEPERS. 


Getting Aid from the Government. 


FOUCH., PRESIDENT IDAHO BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


BY F. R. 


In regard to your query about co-opera- 
tion and further organization of the frater- 
nity, I heartily endorse such a move, and the 
organized socities in our State are rapidly 
mobilizing on these lines. As soon as we 
reach the strength and development of the 
Colcrado brethren (which will come with 
increased population) we will undoubtedly 
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work on the same general plan. In the co- 
operative method we have the most rational 
system for our National organization. Let 
each’ State organize closely and look after 
matters of legislation, gathering statistics, 
and to be reperted by them to the National 
Association, the National Secretary toreport 
each week to all the bee papers in the 
United States on the general plan of Brad- 
street or Dun —the old crop; prospects by 
sections; prices, etc. 

The commission man should be eliminat- 
ed, selling through a very few agents in the 
principal centers of distribution, they to be 
under the control of the General Manager 
of the National Association, who will be 
best informed of the needs of the market, 
and have the honey shipped where most 
needed. 

The money paid out annually to the com- 
mission men would more than pay all the 
cost, including rent of warehouse, etc. We 
would benefit by keeping the market well 
in hand and knowing exactly what the crop 
is, practically eliminating the competitive 
system. I think aid might be secured from 
the Government, making our statistical de- 
partment a branch of the Agricultural De- 
partment, which would help cover the ex- 
pense. A closely allied system of State or- 
ganizations formed on the same general 
plan, .ooking to a general head in the Na- 
tional organization, is the secret of our fu- 
ture success. 

Parma, Ida., Nov. 24, 1902. 


THE BASSWOOD TOP-BAR QUESTION EXPLAINED 


When do Queens Supersede ? 





BY G. C. GREINER. 

When Dr. Miller and our Naples brother 
gave their experience and passed their 
judgment on basswood top-bars I felt like 
shouting ‘‘Amen!’’ for it was exactly my 
experience too, although not to such a strik- 
ing degree as Dr. Miller’s, whose top-bars 
must have crawled by this time into some 
neighboring bee-yard. I was not only an 
eye-witness to my brother’s basswood trou- 
ble, but I had a hand in it myself. I cut 
the timber, drew the logs to the mill, had 
them sawed, and handled the lumber; and 
after it was seasoned we manufactured and 
used the frames. Without exaggerating 
very much I can say that these top-bars 
twisted to such an extent that, when the 
one tenon lay flat on the rabbet, the other 
would stand, not quite perpendicular, but 
somewhere near an angle of 45 degrees. 
If by any means one of these frames was 
made to swing it would take some time be- 
fore it would find its equilibrium—just the 
nicest thing for the bees to have a free 
swing. 

Being thoroughly disgusted with this per- 
formance of our basswood lumber we decid- 
ed there and then to discard, for all time to 
come, that kind of lumber for top-bars. 
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Now in the face of these facts comes friend 
Niver with his jovial epistle and knocks our 
argument all out of existence. It may seem 
strange to some of the readers of GLEAN- 
INGS how honest and reliable men, as bee- 
keepers generally are, can give such up- 
and-down contradicting testimonies. But 
this is easily explained. I can reconcile 
this matter to a mutual agreement and to 
the entire satisfaction of all concerned. 
Friends, you all are right, and a little 
wrong too. You have given your side of 
the question, and left the other all out of 
consideration. Didn’t you know that it 
made all the difference in the world about 
warping and twisting where and how the 
timber grew, whether old, large timber, or 
small, second-growth trees? I am not a 
scientist, and can not explain the matter in 
a scientific way; but during an existence 
of sixty years which I can boast of, I have 
had some striking experiences, made vari- 
ous observations, and laid up quite a num- 
ber of recollections. 

In my earlier days, some forty years ago, 
I was occasionally called on to assist in 
clearing up and fencing land, all suitable 
timber being split into rails. The timber 
was mostly beech and maple, with now 
and then large basswoods from three to 
four feet in diameter. These latter we cut 
into logs twelve or fourteer. feet long, and 
with maul and wedges split them into rails. 
The logs of some trees split very easily. 
After starting the end with an ax, two or 
three wedges driven from the top into the 
opening would be sufficient to roll the halves 
apart. The split surface of these half-logs 
would sometimes be so straight and true 
that nothing short of a saw could have bet- 
tered it. The grain ran true inevery way, 
something like pine; in fact, lumber cut 
from such trees, as 1 did in latter years, 
would fill the bill of pine for many pur- 
poses. Other trees, only a few rods from 
the first, would act very differently — 
whether on account of different soilora 
little difference in the lay of the land, I 
can not say; but the fact remains the same, 
all our efforts to split the logs cut from 
them would fail. Even the application of 
gunpowder, blasting-rock fashion, would 
not separate the halves. The grain of these 
seemed to wind around the tree—so much 
so that, in the length of our logs, it would 
make a quarter revolution; besides, the dif- 
ferent layers were so completely braided 
or woven together that those logs which we 
Gid succeed in splitting had to be chopped 
the whole length before they would sep- 
arate. I imagine that friend Niver’s Gro- 
ton top-bars were made of lumber like the 
former, and venture the assertion that his 
confidence in basswood top-bars would van- 
ish like dew before the rising sun if he 
should ever come in contact with some made 
of the latter kind. 

I could relate other instances of a similar 
nature, especially one, when I cut on one 
of our steep Naples side-hills a lot of extra 
nice, straight, second-growth basswoods 
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and tried to have them sawed into ladder- 
sides. This was extremely annoying; but 
it would not change friend N.’s experience. 

I am not all bound up in my own notions, 
and am willing to give the Devil his due. 

There is one good point about basswood. 
It is generally free from pine knots, which 
is quite an advantage where clear pine is 
so very scarce, and you all know how our 
little saws hate them. This was the main 
reason that induced us to try basswood for 
top-bars. 

One more point. The way friend Niver 
quotes ‘‘tried it once’’ has the appearance 
of unintentional misrepresentation, and may 
be misleading. It was not a trial of one 
frame or the frames to one hive, but it was 
a season’s work of manufacturing many 
hundred frames, a sufficient quantity to 
give us a fair chance for observation. 

Yes, Dr. Miller is right about supersed- 
ing queens in August; at least my experi- 
ence leads me to think so. I hived one 
swarm with a virgin queen to-day, Aug. 
23, and quite a number during the last two 
weeks ; and how many superseded without 
swarming I don’t know. Dr. Miller did 
not mention one point — that is, the time of 
superseding is somewhat governed by cir- 
cumstances. The following year after one 
of little or no swarming, superseding takes 
place early—about the time when we gen- 
erally have our first normal swarms. Last 
year being one of that kind, several of my 
first swarms, during the honey-flow in 
June, had virgin queens that I know of, 
and undoubtedly some of the other swarms, 
where I did not happen to see the queens, 
had virgins too. But the year after one of 
general swarming, like the present, queens 
are superseded later on, after the main 
honey-flow is past. 





BEES IN A TREE. 


How to Get them Out Without Cutting it, or, if Nec- 
essary, Without even Chopping a Hole in it. 








BY S. R. BLAKLEY. 





I have taken out 18 colonies of bees this 
season without cutting the trees. I have a 
ten-foot ladder and a pair of climbers. I 
climb the tree, take my rope and pulley 
up with me, and fasten the pulley above 
the bees. I then come down and hook the 
rope on my ladder and pull it up the tree, 
and wire it fast to the tree. The top ladder 
has a platform on it. I get every thing in 
order. If I am allowed to cut a hole in the 
tree I make a long narrow one where I 
think the honey lies. I find the brood- 
comb, and cut it about the right size to fit 
the frame, then take out all the honey and 
let it down to the ground. I fasten the 
brood-comb in the frame, and pull the hive 
up on the platform. I then take a dipper 
and dip the bees up and pour them into 
the hive slowly, watch until I get the queen 
in the hive, then I smoke the bees out of the 
tree. They soon find the queen. I leave 
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the hive up the tree until night, then take 
them home. This way I never lose the 
queen or the honey. I used to cut the trees 
down, and would often lose the queen and 
the largest share of the bees, and about all 
of the honey. I took from one tree this sea- 
son 150 lbs. of nice clean honey, besides 
filling an eight-frame hive full of honey. I 
sold my tree honey at 10 cents per lb. If I 
cut the tree down I can hardly sell the 
honey at any price, as it is mashed up so 
badly, and mixed with dust from the tree. 

We will now go back tothe first. If the 
farmer doesn’t want his tree chopped into 
I take a bit and bore a hole through to the 
honey. I then take a stick and break the 
honey so the bees will fill up. I give them 
a good smoking, then bore a hole above the 
bees and one below. I smoke the bees from 
both holes, and take a hive with one frame 
of brood in; place the front of it in connec- 
tion with the hole where the bees go into 
the tree, then I smoke the bees from the two 
holes, one below and one above. The bees 
will soon begin to come out and bunch up 
on the side of the tree. I take a lard-spoon 
and dip them up and put them into the hive. 
I work this way until I get all I can in the 
hive, then shut up the hole in the tree, and 
keep up the smoking. The bees will come 
out of the first hole I bored. I watch for 
the queen, and put her in the hive. All the 
returning bees go-to the old hole in the tree, 
and it is shut up. They soon find the way 
into the hive. 1 work this way until I think 
I have about all the bees out of the tree, 
then leave the hive until night; then I take 
it away. The last thing I do, I take a 
stick and punch the honey open as much as 
I can, and the bees will not return to their 
old quarters, but will carry the honey all 
away. 

I have been a bee-hunter for 35 years, 
and I have tried all kinds of plans, and 
this is the only one I have ever found by 
which I could get bees out of a tree with- 
out cutting it down or cutting a hole in it. 

Farwell, Mich. 





CUTTING SWEET CLOVER FOR HAY. 


Should it be Cut Before it Comes into Bloom? 


BY J. A. GREEN. 


The editorial comment on page 947 is all 
right, but a little more might be said on the 
same subject. The idea evidently in the 
mind of the inquirer was to learn whether 
a crop of hay and a crop of honey could be 
secured from the same plants. Of course, 
if the plant is left until all the blo-soms 
have matured and gone to seed it will not 
make good hay, for by that time the stalk 
is thoroughly ripe and woody, and the plant 
is ready todie. But sweet clover cut after 
a large proportion of the blossoms have ap- 
peared will still make very fair hay. Back 
in LaSalle Co., Ill., the roadsides in many 
places are lined for miles with sweet clo- 
ver. The law requires the road commis- 
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sioners to cut this. The time they general- 
ly do this is when the sweet clover is in full 
bloom. Of course, I did not enjoy seeing 
the mower start on the roadsides just when 
the bees were doing so nicely, but there was 
no use in objecting. Last season, though, 
I thought I would see if I could not make 
some use of the clover after it was cut. It 
had been cut after it had been in bloom for 
about two weeks. and the plant was quite 
mature. SoI raked up a lot of this clover 
along the highway and put it into the 
barn. It was just then a very busy sea- 
son of year for me, and I could not give 
much time to haying, so that several loads 
were left out a great deal longer than they 
ought to have been. It was so dry that the 
leaves would all drop off if.any attempt 
was made to handle it after the dew was off 
in the morning. Some of it was rained on, 
and none of it had less than two days of 
hot sun, most of it several days. Yet in 
spite of this bad treatment my stock, both 
horse and cattle, liked it and throve on it. 
It looked more like hazel brush than hay, 
and the cattle would not eat all of the coarse 
woody stalks, though the horse would eat 
most of it up clean. I have seen the horse 
come in from a good blue-grass pasture, 
and pitch into that sweet-clover hay like a 
small boy into a watermelon. 

The proper way to cut sweet clover for 
hay, though, is to cut it before it comes into 
bloom, being careful not to cut it too close 
to the ground. In this way it will grow 
again, branching out freely and giving a 
good crop of honey after the ordinary growth 
is past its prime. I cut a small patch of 
sweet clover this way this season. It made 
excellent hay, and I think the second crop 
yielded more honey than if it had been cut. 

The browsing of stock, if not carried too 
far, is often beneficial in the s:me way. If 
given free access to it they will sometimes 
keep it eaten so close that it will have no 
chance to bloom, though it is not easily dis- 
couraged. I have seen the ground quite 
white with sweet clover blossoms on plants 
not over two inches high. 

Another way to get a crop of hay from 
sweet clover without affecting the honey 
crop is to cut the clover the first season, 
cutting it very late. I have never tried this 
more than once, but the experiment was 
very successful. A fair crop of very good 
hay was the result, and the clover was not 
damaged at all. I intended to try this on 
a larger scale, but my removal here upset 
my plans. 

Some of the Utah bee-keepers that I met 
at the Denver convention told me that, in 
their part of the State, sweet clover was 
extensively raised for hay. I have also 
been told that in some of the Southern 
States it is raised largely as a forage- 
plant. It might be a profitable thing to 
get some of these men to tell us how it is 
done on a commercial scale. I am con- 
vinced that there are still undeveloped pos- 
sibilities in sweet clover. 

Grand Junction, Col., Nov. 26. 
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HOW THE ROOT CO. SENT 500 COLONIES OF 
BEES TO CUBA WITHOUT THE LOSS 
OF A COLONY. 





BY E. R. ROOT. 





In our last issue I promised to tell some- 
thing about how this was done, and the 
purpose of the enterprise in general. 

Mr. A. L. Boyden, who has made anumber 
of trips to Cuba, said there was a demand 
for good bees in good hives; and after one 
of his late trips suggested that we send 
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creased; so we decided to risk the whole 500 
in one big shipment, and send along two of 
our men—Mr. Wardell, the manager of our 
bee-yards, and Mr. Stephen N. Green, one 
of our office men. The shipment was put 
up and prepared with double screens 
throughout, and started for New York Oct. 
20, consisting of two carloads of bees. 
These were the ordinary fruit-cars having 
a door at each end as well as one on each 
side. They arrived in New York in good 
condition; were loaded on the steamer Mex- 
ico, of the Ward line, and started for Cuba. 

Mr. Boyden had previously made 








THE ROOT CO.’S SHIPMENT OF BEES AT HOME IN 


CUBA. 


down about 300 colonies, for we had nearly 
1000 in the various outyerds in and around 
Medina. Being in Cuba again thi fall, he 
looked the situation over, and cabled back 
to prepare 500, which we did. 

As a precaution before making so largea 
shipment, wé sent ten colonies by express, 
put up in different ways—wire cloth nailed 
to top and bottom; wire cloth on top only, 
with a common bottom-board, and entrance 
screened. 
Co.’s office at Havana, Mr. F. H. de Beche, 
a native of Havana, and an experienced 
business man and a bee-keeper of many 
years’ experience, was to re- 


The manager of The A. I. Root . 


arrangements with the Ward people 
to see that the bees were given spe- 
cial consideration and attention on 
the part of the deck hands; and ev- 
ery facility was indeed afforded our 
men to make the bees as comforta- 
ble as possible. 

To make a long story short, the 
bees arrived in Havana in good or- 
der. By a previous arrangement, 
effected by Mr. de Beche, they 
were hurried through the custom- 
house and started by rail to their 
permanent destination, selected in 
advance, some 100 miles from Ha- 
vana, to Paso Real, about 20 miles 
beyond J. H. Martin, better known 
as the Rambler; but, unfortunately, 
the cars in Cuba were not so well 
adapted for moving bees as those 
we were able to obtain for the trip 
from Medina to New York. The 
ventilation was poor, and the climate hot 
—necessarily so. Mr. Wardell feared that 
many of the bees would suffer, and they 
did to some extent; but out of a total of £00 
colonies for the entire trip, zot a colony 
was lost nor a single comb broken, and only 
a bushel and a half of dead bees; and there 
would not have been near that amount if 
they had been able to secure better -ventilat- 
ed cars for the last 100 miles. 

Now, perhaps it may be interesting to 
know just how the bees were prepared in 
individual hives. We used the ordinary 
Dovetailed eight and ten frame, with wire- 





port which method of preparing 
the colonies gave the best re- 
sults. 

Now for results: Our mana- 
ger reported that those colonies 
with top screens only, and com- 
mon entrances. came through in 
bad order. Those with the top 
and bottom screens on the new 
Danzenbaker bottom-board came 
through in fine order, and it did 
not take us long to decide what 
plan to adopt for the whole £00 
colonies yet to go. 

We were still uncertain wheth- 
er we should send so many at 
once. Would it not be better to 
send only 100? But the difficulty 
here lay in the fact that the cost 
of delivery would be greatly in- 
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cloth screen top and bottom. The new Dan- 
zenbaker bottom-board we have adopted as 
a standard for all our hives for 1903 was 
used on'the shipment of the entire 500 col- 
onies. Its general construction is such that 
the floor-board can be removed entirely, 
leaving nothing buta rim. This was se- 
cured to the hive-body, and the entire bot- 
tom was covered with wire cloth as well as 
at the top; but instead of using the ordinary 
green or black wire cloth used on common 
house-screens, we secured a special kind 
of galvanized cloth of great strength — 
something that will stand rough usage, and 
yet which would effectually hold the bees. 
This was further protected by cleats nailed 
across the bottom as well as across the tops, 
so that the hives could be piled up one on 
the other. 





NEW DANZENBAKER BOTTOM. 


THE 


But a word about the bottom-board. The 
illustration will give something of an idea 
of its general construction. The floor- 
board is made of % lumber, metal-bound at 
each end. The two or three boards com- 
prising it are tongued and grooved, and 
then are secured by metal channel irons. 
One end of.the floor-board is slipped into a 
groove in the back rim piece. The front 
part of the rim is made shallower, permit- 
ting the front of the floor-board rising or 
lowering, thus contracting the entrance 
from % deep to % or less, even closing it 
entirely if desired. The floor-board slants 
upward from frontto rear. At the extreme 
back end of the hive the space is 3; at 
the front, about an inch. During winter, 
if the bees are kept outdoors, or during the 
robbing season, the entrance can be con- 
tracted to any extent by lifting the tilting 
floor-board up in front until the desired 
contraction is secured. In the summer time 
or during the swarming season the entrance 
is opened up to its full size. But another 
feature that especially commends itself in 
this bottom-board is that the floor-board 
can be removed entirely, either for the pur- 
pose of carrying the bees into the cellar or 
for moving the bees. That it is an ad- 
vantage to remove the floor-board to give 
three or four inches of space under the 
brood-frames is further attested by the fact 
that we sent 500 colonies to Cuba without 
the loss of one, and a very light loss of the 
bees themselves. 

In carrying bees into the cellar, experi- 
ence shows that it is very desirable to give 
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a very deep space under the brood-frames; 
and this is easily accomplished by simply 
pulling the floor-board out as you would 
pull a drawer out of a cabinet; and the 
same can be inserted in its proper position 
the following spring just as easily. 
THE COST OF SENDING THOSE 500 COL- 
ONIES OF BEES TO CUBA. 

The question will naturally be asked. 
‘*How much did it cost to send those £00 
colonies to Cuba, and what did you expect 
to accomplish?’’ To answer the first ques- 
tion, we ascertained that we could deliver 
them from Medina to their final location in 
Cuba for a trifle over $1.00 a colony; and 
we did. This cost, of course, does not in- 
clude the transportation of the men them- 
selves. While we secured transportation 
from Medina to New York, we had to pay 
on the boat; but present indications go to 
show that the fare of the men will be more 
than covered by the honey actually secured, 
and by the queens that are forthcoming 
next spring, leaving a fair margin of profit; 
and that leads me to explain that the prin- 
cipal object of sending these bees to Cuba 
was to make it possible for our experienced 
queen-breeder, Mr. Wardell, to rear queens 
for us the year round. Early inthe spring 
it is our rule to send to our customers 
queens reared by other parties, for hitherto 
that has been all we could do. Very often 
our customers have complained that they 
expected to get our stock; and that when 
they wanted queens from these other parties 
they will order direct, and will thank us 
to send queens from our own apiaries or re- 
turn the money. 

Now, then, we have sent a lot of our best 
queens in this shipment to Cuba, and Mr. 
Wardell is to rear stock from them just as 
he did here in Medina. He will send them 
up to Medina, or to points direct in the 
United States, or elsewhere. 

From late letters received from Mr. 
Wardell and from Mr. Green we find they 
are busy giving the bees room, and at the 
last writing they expected to extract in a 
day or two. Mr. Wardell is also prepar- 
ing a set of colonies for queen-rearing out 
of the number, and before another spring 
rolls around we shall have plenty of our 
queens reared in Root yards by Root men, 
ready for delivery. As soon as the season 
opens up so the bee-yards around Medina 
can be worked, Mr. Wardell will return to 
take charge of the bees here. In the mean 
time those colonies that are not already 
sold in Cuba will be presided over by a 
competent man. But we have already 
practically sold the whole shipment; that 
is to say, we shall be holding only a small 
interest in them. We did not care to under- 
take the management of a series of out- 
apiaries in Cuba; but we wished to see 
what could be done in the way of making 
a large shipment when the conditions were 
made.as nearly ideal as possible. A\l- 
ready one man, hearing of this shipment, 
has spoken for 200 of the colonies. Mr. de 


Beche will probably take a large share of 
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the rest; and when we get through we ex- 
pect to have a lot of nice queens ready for 
delivery next spring, and some experience 
not of the kind that Josh Billings tells 
about, that ‘‘ kums hi.’’ 

Our Mr. Green took along a little kodak 
and took two pictures of our bees in Cuba. 
The accompanying illustrations will give 
something of an idea of the Root Co.’s 
venture as it finally landed in.that far- 
away isle of the tropics. 














WATSON’S RANCH IN NFBRASKA} THE LARG- 
EST FARM UNDER ONE-MAN OWNERSHIP 
IN THE UNITFD STATES; 3000 ACRES OF 
ALFALFA } HARVESTING ALFALFA. 


Heretofore my travels have related to the 
irrigated regions, or very largely so; and 
now I wish to introduce the reader to some 
localities in the West much drier than here 
in the East, or east of the Mississippi. Too 
remote from the mountains or anv natural 
water supply for irrigation, these western 
prairies seem dreary and monotonous and 
almost deserted. 

As our train snailed along, details were 
given me of how this one and that one had 
bought land at high prices during boom 
days, when it had yielded large crops of 
corn, but how now in these latter days fre- 
quent drouths had made it waste, and the 
land had gone down in value until the 
owner was glad to sell it at any price. I 
naturally came to the conclusion that, if I 
ever went west, the once great environment 
of the buffalo would not be a place where I 
would make a permanent home. 

While in attendance at the Denver con- 
vention I fell in with a young man at the 


hotel, Mr. R. A. Wilson, of Kearney, Neb... 


who said he was working on a ranch con- 
sisting of 10,000 acres, 3000 of which was 
in alfalfa. He further stated that he had 
been specially requested by the owner of 
that ranch, Mr. H. D. Watson, to bring me 
home with him, for Mr. Watson had gotten 
the bee-fever, and wished to talk bees. As 
with all his other operations he desired to 
go into the business on an extensive scale; 
and as he had done before in his other 
ventures, he wished to talk with one whom 
he deemed competent to advise him as tothe 
possibilities of bee-keeping where the bees 
would have a range of 3000 acres of al- 
falfa. 

Never having seen alfalfa growing in the 
semi-arid regions, and having supposed 
that that locality was practically a desert, 
I eagerly availed myself of the invitation; 
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and after the convention I went directly to 
Kearney. 

The Watson ranch, at Kearney, Neb., 
known all through that portion of the 
country, and perhaps throughout the world, 
is iocated on the line of the Union Pacific. 
So important has it become to that great 
belt line, that it has actually put up a 
depot, and the same is christened Watson’s 
Ranch. Notwithstanding the ranch is only 
about three miles from Kearney, the com- 
pany deemed it advisable to put up a sta- 
tion at which the product of that great farm 
could be received and shipped, and here itis. 














rIG. 1.—rHE WATSON RANCH DEPOT, FROM 
WHICH THE PRODUCTS OF A 10,000- 
ACRE FARM ARE SHIPPED. 


Mr. Wilson pointed out to me the depot as 
we sped on the train through that great 
ranch. But in this case the train did not 
stop. By a previous arrangement Mr. 
Watson himself met us at the train at 
Kearney. I had imagined that I would 
find the proprietor so busy and absorbed in 
the details and management of his great 
ranch that I should have but little oppor- 
tunity to see or talk with him; but imagine 
my surprise to find a large stalwart fine- 
looking man, fairly bubbling over with en- 
thusiasm. He was very glad tosee me, and 
in regular lawyer fashion plied me with 
questions regarding the possibilities of bee- 
keeping. He proposed to make no mistakes, 
and was eager to get hold of every scrap of 
information that would lead to success. 

Perhaps I should explain that one secret 
of Mr. Watson’s marvelous success lies in 
the fact that he does not himself try to look 
after every department of his great ranch. 
He has called in experts, one to look after 
the dairying department, another for the 
stock-raising, another for hog-raising, still 
another after the care of the ranch, that is, 
the growing of crops; and Mr. Wilson, a 
college student, was called in as an expert 
on bee-keeping. Said Mr. Watson, as we 
were driving through the ranch, ‘‘I do not 
believe in worrying nor being in a hurry; 
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the rusher burns out too fast, and he is 
never fit for duty.’’ 

I found my host, while alert and active, 
taking life quietly —one thing at a time, 
and on this occasion it was bee-keeping. 
Mr. Watson explained that people have 
told him the land was worthless—that it 
was fit only for stock-raising; but he had 
always believed that alfalfa and corn could 
be raised on it; and in proof of that belief 
he showed me hundreds of acres of stand- 
ing corn as strong and thrifty as any I had 
ever seen, and alfalfa by the square mile, 
all growing luxuriantly without any irri- 
gation. All the old ranchers told him he 
could never, zever do it, and even after he 
began they used to talk about ‘** Watson’s 
folly;’? and with a knowing shake of the 
head would say, ‘‘ Wait; he will learn some 
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we were driving was coming up for one 
more cutting. It was then 14 or 15 inches 
high, and soon the mowers would go through 
the field, cut it down, and put up more 
stacks, for it will be remembered that out 
in that country it is not necessary to put 
the hay in barns, or at least not as neces- 
sary as for us in the East, where we have 
so much of a rainfall. Indeed, barns suf- 
ficiently large to accommodate 7000 tons of 
hay (for that was Mr. Watson’s crop last 
year) would be out of the question. 

But something that particularly interest- 
ed me was the method of stacking. While 
the old hand pitch-fork is still used, of 
course, the amount of work that it does is 
comparatively insignificant. Instead of, as 
in the days of old, pitching a little forkful 
of hay over one’s head, leaves and seed 











FIG. 2.—SOME OF THE IMMENSE STACKS OF ALFALFA HAY ON WATSON’S RANCH. 


day, just as we did.’’ And he did learn— 
not that his schemes were a failure, but 
that he could make alfalfa grow, and is 
teaching all those same ranchers round 
about him how to do it too. 

As we drove along we saw the immense 
stacks of alfalfa, for the last cutting was 
being made and the hay stacked. The 
reader will get something of an idea of the 
immensity of those stacks by looking at 
Fig. 2. The carriage stopped a short dis- 
tance from one of the stacks; then with my 
kodak I receded to a position where I could 
take a good view, and the result is before 
you. How many hundreds of tons of hay 
there is in one of those stacks, Ican not 
Say, but they were scattered all over this 
expanse of country almost as far as the eye 
could see; and the alfalfa through which 


getting down one’s back, this hay is gath- 
ered up by this machine off from the ground, 
a whole wagonload at a time, and nicely 
deposited on top of the stack. One man 
and a horse do all the work, and do it easi- 
ly. Mr. Watson was kind enough to give 
me every facility for taking pictures. He 
stopped his men at several intervals, and 
had them group in position to indicate the 
several steps used in raking and stacking 
the hay. 

I have already shown how block and 
tackle are used in Arizona for this purpose. 
In Fig. 3 I show (somewhat dimly, perhaps) 
another arrangement that is used by Mr. 
Watson; but before describing the operation 
let me show the rake for picking up the hay 
after it is cut and, dried — see Fig. 4. As 
here shown, it is simply a large wooden 
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comb, as it were, laid on its side, to each 
end of which is hitched a horse. The 
driver sits in the center, and drives forward 
over the cut hay; and the teeth, passing 
under the hay, catch it up until it forms a 
great roll. The driver then takes his load 
to the stack, and runs it clear up on to the 
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or three men each with a rake as shown in 
Fig. 4. In Fig. 3 the stacker is shown ele- 
vated empty in order that its general form 
of construction may be shown clearly up 
against the sky-line. 

Mr. Watkins does not believe that it is 
practical to use steam machinery, in that 











FIG. 3.—THE HAY-STACKER USED ON WATSON’S RANCH. 


fork of the stacker, the fork now being on 
the ground. The horses then back up, 
pull away from the hay, leaving the load on 
the fork of the stacker, and then start for 
another load. In the mean time the fork of 
the stacker, Fig. 3, is pulled up by another 


country at least, for cutting hay. He uses 
an ordinary two-horse mower with driver. 
Sometimes he uses enough men so that the 
whole gang will cut a swath 110 feet wide 
once around the field; but on this occasion 
there were only enough men to cut 50 feet. 











FIG. 4.—HOW THE HAY IS RAKED ON WATSON’S RANCH. 


horse and man until it reaches the proper 
elevation. It is then swung around by 
means of a guy-rope to the desired point on 
the stack. A trip releases it, and dumps 
the entire load at just the point where it is 
needed, One stacker will take care of two 


Driver No. 1 will start around the field. 
Driver No. 2 with his mower follows 30 or 
40 feet back, and a little to one side—just 
enough to drive the horses on the ground 
cut by the team just ahead. In this way 
the teams were driven in a sort of zigzag 
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tandem clear around the field. The cost of 
the mowers and of the men is enough less 
in the investment to make mowing by the 
use of horses more profitable than to use a 
traction engine in connection with a large 
machine such as I illustrated and described 
some little time ago. 

Mr. Watson has also prairie grass; and 
while he says it makes good hay, it does 
not begin to have the same amount of nutri- 
ment that alfalfa does; nor is there the same 
tonnage to the acre. His neighbors all 
along have been content tocut prairie grass 
year after year, as they said alfalfa would 
not grow; but here, as he pointed out to me, 
he had 2800 acres growing luxuriantly. It 
was beautiful alfalfa as far as the eye could 
reach; and if he had told me there were 
2800 square miles of it I should have been 
quite ready to believe him, for I could not 
see to the other side on either side. In 
Figs. 3 and 4 you can see something how 
the field spread out, and how the stacks, 
fully as large as those in Fig. 2, were scat- 
tered over the country. More anon. 























CATCHING SWARMS. 


On p. 733 I read an article about catch- 
ing swarms. I think I can show an easier 
way, which is always successful with me. 
I take a hive contaiving frames filled with 
combs. On this hive I fasten a pail-han- 
dle, the ends of which will just fit in the 
hand-holes in the long side of the hive. 
The cover and bottom-board of the hive are 
not needed; but I lay a mat or quilt on the 
top to keep out the light. Now, when the 
swarming should occur, no matter how high 
the swarm hangs, I hook a long pole on, 
having a tripod or sharp cord to bind on 
the limb of the tree. Adjust it so that the 
hive hangs directly over the swarm, and 
the bees will go into their new quarters. 
Next morning I have to set it down; cover 
and bottom-board are in use, and the new 
colony hived without trouble. 

RvupOLPH LICHTWER. 

Milltown, N. J., Oct. 8. 


[Your scheme of catching s swarm is per- 
fectly feasible and practicable. I have used 
somewhat the same method, but without the 
bail handle and the pole. In our yards the 
bees very often cluster very low on bushes. 
Then it is easy to put a hive with combs, in- 
cluding one with eggs and unsealed larve 
on a box just high enough so that the bees 
can be shaken right down on to the combs. 
Where the trees are reasonably high, a long 
handle with a bail attachment to the hive 
would be very convenient.— Ed. ] 
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A LOCAL ORDINANCE AGAINST FOUL BROOD. 


We are now making a hard fight against 
foul brood in this county (where you ex- 
amined J. D. Flory’s bees). I send mark- 
ed paper containing ordinance recently 
passed to check diseased bees being import- 
ed. Others may do well to follow our ex- 
ample. My neighborhood is healthy. 

W. A. H. GILSTRAP. 

Modesto, Cal., Oct. 29. 


In the matter of a petition for the appointment of 
an Inspector of Apiaries: 

This matter being presented on the petition of ten and 
more residents and tax-payers of Stanislaus County, 
praying for the appointment of an Inspector of Apia- 
ries, J. G. Gilstrap and others ys gn before this 
Board, said parties having been fully heard, and the 
Board being fully advised, orders that H. M. Cole be. 
and he is hereby appointed. Inspector of Apiaries of 
Stanislaus County, State of California, for the term of 
one year, provided, however, that he shall be paid for 
not to exceed 60 days in one year. 

ORDINANCE NO. 47. 


Be it ordained by the Board of Supervisors of the 
County of Stanislaus, State of California as follows: 

Any person or persons who move or cause to be 
moved any bees into this county shall, within thirty 
days prior to said removal, procure a certificate from a 
legally authorized Inspect -r of Apiaries, showing that 
they are free from the disease known as ‘“‘ foul brood,” 
**bee paralysis,’ or other contagious diseases, and said 
certificate shall be filed with the Inspector of Apiaries 
of this county before said bees are brought to this 
county. at the time of filing the aforesaid certifica'’e 
the owner or manager shall notify the Inspector of 
Apiaries of this county of the timeand place when and 
where it is intended to locate said bees. Any violation 
of this ordinance shall be a misdemeanor, and punish- 
able therefor. This ordinance shall take effect 15 days 
after passage and publication. 

Adopted this 13th day of October, 1902. 

T. J. CARMICHAEL, Chairman. 
A. S. DINGLEY, Clerk. 





THE THICK TOP-BAR VS. THE THIN; ARE 
THICK TOP-BARS INCONVENIENT FOR 
THE BEES? 

Mr. Root:—I want to thank you for con- 
sidering my temperature ‘‘hobby’’ so kind- 
ly. I am more and more convinced (every 
time I ‘‘operate’’ among my bees) that there 
is a great deal to be learned about tempera- 

ture as it affects bees and honey. 

In answer to your question as to my ex- 
perience with deep and shallow top-bars 
I have some very shallow top-bars (% of an 
inch), strengthened by a wooden center- 
piece nailed perpendicularly in the center 
of the frame. I notice that the bees never, 
in asingle instance, cluster on this center- 
piece, but build comb (in squads) on each 
side of it, beginning in the center of each 
side, and building out to the frame. They 
also, in almost every instance, cover this 
shallow top-bar with wax in the shape of 
small cells, and in a number of instances I 
find honey all over this top-bar, with the 
wood completely covered up; but I have not 
found the above conditions with deep top- 
bars in a single instance; but I note that 
the bar is free from wax on the sides, and 
that there is comparatively little wax on top 
under the sheet at any time, showing, I 
think, that the bees do not so readily climb 
over the wide wooden space as the narrow 
one; and especially do they prefer a rough 
surface of their own construction to travel 
over to anything we cangivethem. I agree 
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with you that wood may be kept as warm as 
the same cubic inches of honey (sealed), but 
I have never seen a cluster of bees on any 
tning in a hive, except their own product. 
They well *‘fight shy’’ of wood or any 
foreign material in the hive, and will tear 
to pieces and drag out any thing and every 
thing that they can possibly tear down and 
move out, except what they produce, and 
they endure all they can not cure. 

I notice that the bees cling to the top edge 
of the shallow bar while the comb- builders 
are at work under them, and that they cling 
to the under side of the deep bar while the 
same work is going on. I am convinced 
that they object to furnishing a large num- 
ber of extra ‘‘hands’* for the sole purpose 
of heating up a ‘*deep”’”’ top-bar, and I 
think they find it easier to hold on to the 
top edge of a shallow bar, and easier to 
move over the shallow bar to work in the 
super. Of course, I am aware that bee- 
men may differ widely in their views in re- 
gard to these as well as other matters and 
things; but you will admit, I know, without 
argument, that the deep top-bar was made 
for the sole benefit of the ‘‘master’’ to keep 
the comb from ‘‘sagging’’ and breaking 
down from any cause, without the slightest 
regard for the convenience or welfare of the 
bees. 

In my paper in GLEANINGS of Nov. 1st 
I say, ‘‘Supers without brood would be the 
exception instead of the rule,’’ which should 
read,‘‘Supers with brood would be the 
rule instead of the exception.”’ 

Statesville, N. C. J. M. GIBBS. 


[It seems to me you are relying more on 
theory, and what the bees ought to do, than 
what they really do do, in the matter of 
their storing in the supers. What the bees 
do with reference to the top bars thick or 
thin is the question. It is what they actu- 
ally do above them in the supers. Did you 
ever try ten hives with thin top-bars along- 
side of ten hives with thick top-bars, both 
having a set of supers on top, the two sets 
of hives as nearly alike in strength as pos- 
sible, except in point of thick top-bars? I 
am satisfied that you will find, as hundreds 
of others have done, that they will store 
honey just as readily in one set of supers 
as in the other. We do not make thick top- 
bars because the bees ask for them, but be- 
cause they subserve the convenience of the 
bee-keeper; in that you are correct. But if 


their use will not decrease the amount of 


honey in the super, why shouldn’t we use 
them, theory or no theory? 

I do not quite see the force of your argu- 
ment of heating up a deep top-bar. Will 
not sealed comb honey be as cold — yes, 
colder—than the same cubic space of 
wood ?— Ep. ] 

BEES IN A SOAP-BOX; WHAT IS THE BEST 
WAY TO MANAGE THEM? 

Will you please settle a little argument 
between three of us here? A bought a col- 
ony of bees in a soap-box, having top and 
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bottom nailed. He is going to wait till 
they swarm next summer, and then open 
the box and place the. brood in frames in a 
modern hive. B says, ‘‘ Bore holes in the 
top of the box and place a deep super of 
frames and foundation on top of the box 
hive, and the queen and the bees go up into 
the super—which can be removed and plac- 
ed on another deep super, the two making 
one hive?’’ C says, ‘*‘ Knock the bottom off 
the box hive and put asuperunder.’’ Will 
the bees bring down the stores and place 
them in the super under the hive. The 
subject under discussion between B and C 
is whether the bees will breed in the lower 
super box or upper super first; also how to 
get the box from the bees before breeding 
and swarming time so they will swarm 
from a modern hive instead of a box hive. 
Chicago, I11. W. G. REYNOLDS. 


[ None of the plans indicated by A, B, or 
C are really good. Perhaps B gets nearer 
to it than either of the other two. I would 
knock the whole bottom or top off from one 
box, then set an ordinary hive with clean 
combs on top. Combs should contain stores 
sufficient to winter them. The heat will 
naturally arise into the hive above, and the 
bees will not be slow to go where the heat 
is. The objection to B’s plan is that it 
would not entirely confine the heat below, 
and the bees might be inclined to stay in 
the box rather than go up into the hive. 
Last winter a farmer brought in a colony 
hived in a soap-box. We took off one side, 
and put a hive containing some old stores 
right over it. In about a week the bees 
were in the upper hive.—ED. ] 





CELLAR WINTERING; MOLDY COMBS. 

One year agolI built a room in my cellar 
for wintering my bees. In size it is 6x18x6, 
and ceiled with matched pine. My outer- 
room cellar froze ice an inch deep, but I 
kept my bee-ro»om door closed during the 
coldest weather. The hives were tiered up, 
and in the upper ones the combs were damp 
and moldy, although bees came out quite 
strong. My cellar is a very dry one, but 
cold, and I am thinking of putting two 
inches of sawdust on the walls by nailing 
thin lumber on studding. Is there danger 
of my making it too warm by doing so? I 
have an outside door to my cellar, by means 
of which I can cool it. Do you think it ad- 
visable to put in this packing of sawdust? 
or would you put in the bees the same as 
last winter? I did not lose any, but I 
thought by the moldy combs that there 
must have been frost inside the room. 

A. B. DENMAN. 
Osseo, Mich., Nov. 9, 1902. 


[Moldy combs in hive wintered in the cell- 
ur do not necessarily indicate a bad condi- 
tion. If the mold is too pronounced it would 
show too much dampness. I would not ad- 
vise putting the extra sawdust protection 
around the inside of the cellar unless the 
temperature in that cellar goes below 30 or 
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‘ 
FIG. 1, SHOWING HOW I TOOK MY ‘‘PHYSICAL CULTURE’’ UP IN NORTHERN MICHIGAN. 
SEE ‘‘ HIGH PRESSURE GARDENING.”’ 
’ 
” 
> FIF. 2.—SWINGING HALF A BUSHEL OF POTATOES UP WHERE YOU CAN POUR THEM 


INTO THE SACK. SEE ‘‘ HIGH-PRESSURE GARDENING.’’ 
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40 Fahr. during the coldest winter. Then, 
too, there is danger that the sawdust might 
collect dampness and hold it. If you can 
maintain the necessary inside temperature, 
from 40 to 55 degrees, with your present 
walls, better leave them as they are. On 
warm nights, if you have them, following a 
warm sunshiny day, I -would open up the 
cellar doors and windows and let the cellar 
ventilate and dry out occasionally. It may 
be advisable, if the temperature goes too 
low, to have a small stove in the cellar, so 
the temperature can be raised, and the 
dampness be driven out. But do not use an 
oil-stove, for the gas generated will befoul 
the air.—Eb. ] 

















In those days came John ‘the Bap‘ist, preaching in 
the wilderness of Judea, and saying, Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.— Matt. 3: 1, 2. 


And now also the ax is laid unto the root of the 
tree.—MatTT 3:11. 

The Anti-saloon Congress at Columbus, 
O., Dec. 1, 2, 3, was from beginning to end 
largely devoted to the enforcement of law. 
It was mostly in regard to the enforcement 
of the good laws we already have on our 
statute-books rather than the enactment of 
more. The meetings opened Monday night; 
and I supposed that, as this first meeting 
was principally addresses of welcome, re- 
sponses, etc., the attendance would not be 
very large. I was agreeably surprised, 
however, to find more than 1000 delegates 
from our State present; and as I looked on 
the faces of the thousand or more educated 
and refined men and women, I thanked God 
again and again that we have so many who 
are ready to give their time, their brains, 
and their money to protect the best interests 
and welfare of our State. 

The next day I was agreeably surprised, 
again, to find nearly 2000 delegates present. 
In moving about among them I listened to 
their talk; and it was a revelation to me 
that we have so many men and women of 
such an advanced stage of education, and 
of such clean Christian character. There 
were college professors,’ editors of religious 
and educational periodicals, ministers of 
the gospel, prominent physicians, and God- 
fearing politicians. 

Gov. Nash was to give the address of wel- 
come; but we were obliged to be content 
with a telegram saying it was impossible 
for him to be present, assuring us of his 
sympathy and interest in our work. 

Rev. B. F. Dimmick, D. D., said in his 
address (in place of that of Gov. Nash) of 
welcome : 

‘* We are not ashamed of ourselves, although we are 
ashamed of some of the things that exist in our city.’’ 

The response was by Rev. Levi Gilbert, 
of Cincinnati, editor of the Western Chris- 
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tian Advocate. It rejoiced my heart to 
know that a man of such ability and such 
pure religious convictions was standing” at. 
the head of one of our great religious périod-, 
icals. In the absence of Gov. Naghy Rev. ° 
Morgan Woods, of Cleveland, deliyered the 
closing address. Mr. Woods is @&,man_ of 


great ability, and is doubtless doing axgreéaty, 


amount of good; but he certainly is'‘not up to 
the times, and zm ¢ouch with our present 
temperance work.* In one part of his ‘ad- 
dress he made the remark we had got’past 
the time of signing pledges; but I think he 


saw by the looks of his audience hehad madé~~ 


a misstep, for he undertook to back out 
of it gracefully. A speaker later on, allud- 
ing to it, said when he married his wife he 
took a pledge ; and it had been the delight 
of his life to keep that pledge in mind, and 
try to live up to it; therefore he believed in 
pledges. The second day was opened bya 
stirring address by Superintendent Baker, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Work Accomplished and the 
Work Before Us.’’ After this, Rev. C. L. 
Work, D. D., of Granville, O., gave us one 
of the best temperance talks I ever heard, 
taking up as his subject, ‘‘Why, as a Pro- 
hibitionist, I work with the Anti-Saloon 
League.’’ I have asked for a copy of this 
address, and propose to give it in these col- 
umns soon, so I will make but little com- 
ment now. Permit me to say that I have 
been, ever since the Anti-saloon League was 
started, urging alltemperance organizations 
to be exceedingly careful about any thing 
that could be called cross-firing in our 
ranks. I have written to the editors of the 
American /ssue to be very careful about 
criticising or even reflecting on other tem- 
perance parties or periodicals. Again and 
again I have felt pained to see how our ed- 
itors and leaders of temperance were for- 
getting to show before the world the spirit 
of Christ Jesus, our common Lord and Mas- 
ter. May the Lord be praised, however, 
that we are just now entering on a newera. 
The periodicals that have been saying bit- 
ter things toward each other have clasped 
hands, if I may so express it, and united. 
The consequence is, the exemy is falling be- 
fore us on every hand. 

Rev. Emory W. Hunt, D. D., President of 
Dennison University, gave us a magnificent 
talk on ‘‘the college man and his reforms.’’ 

‘* How to conduct a local-option campaign 
under the Beal law’’ was given us by Dr. 
H. G. Furbay, Field Secretary of the Anti- 
saloon League. The central thought of all 





* Here is some more of Dr. Woods’ reasoning that I 
clip from a report made by the Duly News and Herald: 

‘*He was advised by the Cleveland superintendent 
of the League that the Lake Shore road is behind the 
effort to have Collinwood declared ‘dry.’ and ex press- 
ed the conviction that it was a purely selfish proposi- 
tion urged because the road can make more money 
with sober men than it can make with drinking men.’’ 

God grant that we may have some more such exhi- 
bitions of ‘‘selfishness,” especially on the part of our 
great railroad companies. 

Dec. 13.—Since the above was put in type Collin- 
wood has gone dry bya majority of 179 out of a vote of 
1065; and the mayor has notified 36 saloon-keepers 
that they must clean up and get out inside of 30 days. 
Once more may the Lord be praised. 
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the addresses, from beginning to end, was 
this very Beallaw. Ihave spoken of the vic- 
tory at Xenia. Rev. A. C. Turrel, pastor 
of the First M. E. Church of that place, told 
us all about it; and every one in that au- 
dience of two or three thousand understood 
exactly how to go to work to get their own 
home town ‘‘dry’’ if it is not already so.* 
‘‘How we did Not Win at Ironton,’’ by 
Rev. H. J. Smith, D.D., gave us a glimpse 
of what we might expect in the way of un- 
derhanded, illegal means, and the use of 
money by the enemy when we undertake to 
fight him in a large town where there are 
many saloons. Thank God, men of capital 
are now coming forward and furnishing us 
the money to fight these good fights; but we 
as Christian men can not stoop to the under- 
handed means employed by the brewers and 
their agents; but even if this be true we are 
more than a match, for God is with us, and 
the enemy have only Satan for ‘heir helper. 
The program announced the noon recess 
at 11:30; but the chairman found it next to 
impossible to close before noon; but he said 
at closing there would bea ‘‘school of meth- 
ods’’ conducted by experienced workers 
at 12:30. That left us just 30 minutes to 
get our dinners. But I was agreeably sur- 


prised to find a great crowd on hand at 
12:30. 

Let me say right here that the beautiful 
restaurants in Columbus seemed to recog- 
nize the need of giving us something good, 
and doing it guick/y,so we might get back; 
and I am going to mention one in particular, 


the Busy Bee and Candy Kitchen. This is 
a temperance dining-room in every sense of 
the word. Almost a dozen years ago I men- 
tioned it on these pages; and it has grown 
now to be one of the finest restaurants to 
be found in Columbus or almost any other 
city. We sometimes hear the plea made 
that certain restaurants could not give the 
nice service and low prices they do, were it 
not for what they make on their /guors. 
The Busy Bee gives better service than I 
have ever found in restaurants in any city 
where they had a whisky sideboard. They 
have now three large stores in Columbus; 
and while we were there they were full of 
business. At the school of methods 1 found 
our old expert friend in all matters pertain- 
ing to temperance law, Mr. Wayne B. 
Wheeler, answering questions in regard to 
the enforcement of law as fast as they could 
be fired at him. In fact, he had to ask 
them to stand while he could decide whose 
question came first. His audience was 
composed of men and women who had been 
right in the fights, and who, perhaps, were 
in fights ‘hem to get their respective towns 


*In Xenia they had 33 saloons in a population of 
9000, and when that Methodist preacher showed them 
he could fight as wellas preach they threatened to 
burn his home, put out the eyes of his children with 
‘vitriol,’’ etc. But such threats as these rather 
helped the preacher. They had a law-enforcement 
committee of 100 of their best business men; and after 
the saloons were ruled out, the policemen were in- 
formed they could have their pay just so long as they 
strictly enforced the law—no work no pay. 
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dry instead of wet. Many of the questions 
pertained to getting rid of the ‘‘speak-eas- 
ies.”’? Again and again somebody at my el- 
bow would say, ‘‘ There, that is where we 
are in our town.’’ Then somebody would 
clap his hands, saying, ‘‘That answers 
what I wanted to ask. We shall know just 
how to take them now.’’ 

Several asked about the distilling company 
in Kentucky that is sending out circulars, 
wanting to furnish ‘‘good old whisky’’ 
wrapped up so securely that the temperance 
fanatics can not tell what is going on, etc. 
Mr. Wheeler told each one to send an order 
for some of this whisky. One good brother 
responded, ‘‘ Why, Mr. Wheeler, I ama 
Methodist preacher. If it should get out 
that I was ordering whisky, what would 
become of me? And then these fellows say 
there is not a cent to pay until you have 
drunk the liquor; and if it is not the best 
you ever tasted, you will not have to pay any 
thing. You tell me to send and get some of 
the stuff. You surely do not mean that I 
must drink it so as to get a case against 
them, do you?’’ Of course, there was a 
shout of laughter at this. 

In the afternoon we had some stirring ad- 
dresses from the respective authors of the 
Haskell, Harris, Clark, and Beal bills. 
Then Rev. E. C. Dinwiddie, Superinten- 
dent of the Legislative Department of the 
Anti-saloon League at Washington, told us 
about the canteen fight they have had, and 
the one that is to come. Unfortunately for 
me I was obliged to be out of the room at 
a committee meeting, and did not hear this. 

The afternoon was finished up by Rev. 
Howard H. Russell, the, originator and 
pioneer in introducing the Anti-saloon 
League in the United States. There were 
four of the pioneers besides Dr. Russell who 
were present at that first meeting of the 
League in Oberlin. These four were re- 
quested to sit on the stage with the speakers. 
It was lucky for me that I was one of the 
above four, because my hearing is getting 
now so that I can not catch every word un- 
less I am near the speaker. 

At 6:30 the school of methods was opened 
again, and it took two able lawyers to ans- 
wer the questions. 

Tuesday evening the Rev. George R. 
Stuart gave his celebrated lecture, ‘‘My 
Stump-digger,’’ in the great auditorium. 
There are several reasons why I was most 
intensely interested in this talk. We were 
cautioned by Supt. Baker several times 
during the day, unless we had tickets we 
might not be able to get into that great 
auditorium. Now, this building or inclo- 
sure will hold about 5000, and I was curious 
to know why four or five thousand people 
should crowd each other to get a glimpse of 
one little man, and hear him talk. And 
that was not all. Something like 4000 peo- 
ple were in a rush to pay 25 cents each for 
the privilege of listening to him for an hour 
or perhaps a little more. When he came on 
the stage I was disappointed in his looks. 
Most lecturers, where they receive $100 or 
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so for giving a talk, are dressed in the 
height of fashion. Brother Stuart did not 
dress stylishly at all. He had not even ta- 
ken pains to have his shoes shined up just 
before he began. After getting a little ac- 
quainted with him I began to imagine the 
poor fellow hadn’t ¢zme to doso. He ought 
to have had his wife with him, but I sup- 
pose that was impossible. I wondered, too, 
that he did not have his hair brushed a lit- 
tle better, something the way Mrs. Root 
fixes mine when I am to talk before a Sun- 
day-school convention. But I afterward de- 
cided that it was not of much use to comb 
his hair, for his gesticulations and all sorts 
of motions with hands, face, feet, and mus- 
cles would have tumbled it allup. He said 
in the first place he was only a common- 
place Methodist preacher. When I /jfirst 
saw him I thought he was not even a good- 
looking man. But I changed my mind after 
a while. Where, then, was the secret? It 
made me think of John the Baptist in the 
wilderness. The Savior, in alluding to it, 
said to the people, ‘‘ What went ye out for 
to see? A man clothed in soft raiment ? 
Behold, they that wear soft clothing are in 
kings’ houses.’’ We are told in holy writ 
that great multitudes came to hear John 
the Baptist talk; and, dear reader, Brother 
Stuart’s talk was, I can imagine, like that 
of John. He told people of their sins and 
inconsistencies. While he did put it with 
exceeding force that many of us are guilty 
of not ‘‘ voting as we pray,’’ yet he careful- 
ly forebore pitching into any ove political 
party. He pictured out at great length the 
terrible consequences that were to come up- 
on us as citizens of this great republic if we 
allowed saloon-keepers and gamblers to 
trample our laws under foot; and he did 
not hesitate to call public men by name, 
and denounce them for their half-hearted- 
ness. not to mention their sins. He hasa 
wonderful gift of acting out the characters 
he speaks about. The intensity of his con- 
victions startles one. The short cuts he 
makes in thrusting truth home, are aston- 
ishing. He can convey in a few words 
more great truths than any other man I 
ever heard speak. I can take space to give 
you only one or two of his illustrations. 
All at once he asked abruptly how many 
saloons there were in Columbus. Somebody 
said there were about one thousand. He 
said that would not do. He was sure that 
somebody in the audience could give us 
something a little more definite. Finally a 
voice called out, ‘‘ There are, as nearly as 
we can make out, 576 saloons in Colum- 
bus.’’ At the beginning of his speech he 
turned around abruptly, swept his eye over 
the audience, and said, ‘‘ How many of you 
people are in the habit of saying amen 
when you go tomeeting?’’ Then heswung 
around for some reason, I do not exactly 
know why, and, looking right at me, or to- 
ward a number of us on the stage, said, 
‘‘Do you ever say amen?’’ I nodded my 
head, and smiled. ‘‘ Well, say it now: 
let’s hear you.’’ 


Then I gave one of my loudest amens; 
but, there were so many others that mine 
was perhaps nearly drowned out. ‘‘ Now 
I want you men to say amen when you feel 
like it; and as women’s voices are hardly 
strong enough to be heard in a crowd like 
this, let them clap their hands. But do 
not any of you stamp your feet. The dust 
is unwholesome.’’ Now, then, for his story. 

He said in substance, ‘‘If there are 576 
saloons in Columbus, and each saloon has 
two regular customers—of course, we know 
every saloon has more than two regular 
customers, judging from the tax they pay; 
but we will call it two, so that the enemy 
can not accuse us of exaggeration. This 
will make over 1000 regular drinkers in the 
city who are in the habit of depriving their 
families of their weekly wages that justly 
belong tothem. We will multiply this by 
1000; or if you think I have not got my esti- 
mate too great we will put it five or ten 
thousand. One out of this army starts to 
go home at night. We will call him John. 
John goes into the butcher-shop and asks 
for a dime’s worth of liver. His family 
needs some meat. Just here the keeper of 
the saloon, where he gues regularly, comes 
in and wants a dollar’s worth of the best 
porter-house steak. The butcher leaves 
John waiting, while he hastens to attend to 
the order of his rich patron. He is dressed 
up in the highest style of fashion—has a 
gold watch, diamond pin, takes one of the 
most expensive cigars out of his mouth 
while he greets John, and, after looking 
down upon him, walks out. John has a 
little spark of manhood left. He has a dol- 
lar in his pocket which he was expecting 
to invest in that saloon. He begins to con- 
sider the matter. Why should this saloon- 
keeper look down on him, while he displays 
his wealth— wealth that John has at least 
helped to furnish? Instead of going to the 
saloon, John starts off in another direction 
in a brown study. As he walks along he 
shoves his hands into his pockets, and be- 
gins to whistle.’’ Here Mr. Stuart begins 
to whistle ‘‘Home, Sweet Home.’’ He 
walked along the front of the stage and in 
front of the andience. At the further end 
of the stage was an exotic tree standing in 
a tub, which was probably brought from 
some greenhouse. John walks up to the 
tree, gazes up into its branches as he whis- 
tles the last refrain of Home, Sweet Home. 
It was evidently a crisis with him. My 
seat on the stand near the speaker was 
such that I could see every face in that 
vast audience. When he commenced whis- 
tling Home, Sweet Home, I knew he was 
swaying that vast multitude as if they were 
a single person. That low plaintive whis- 
tle touched hearts as nothing else could. 
Tears started in hundreds of eyes — yes, 
they started in myeyes. Heturned around 
and walked back to the stand. He went 
back to that poor desolate home. John open- 
ed the door, and, meeting the gaze of his 
poor wronged and famished wife, with her 
patched-up clothing, he took the dollar out 
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of his pocket, saying, ‘‘Mary, can you 
make use of a dollar just now?’’ The poor 
woman took it in fear and trembling. She 
was afraid she might say too much; and, 
judging from past experiences, she was al- 
most afraid to say any thing. She feared 
that, if she took any thing for granted, he 
might curse her or strike her, for no one 
knows when a drunken man may change 
his whims. He did not say very much, for 
he was not very sure himself. The next 
pay day he brought home all of his earn- 
ings, and told her he wanted her to go out 
shopping with him. He went to the meat- 
market, grocery, and store; but at every 
place they stared at him and at his poor 
ill-clad wife, and seemed disposed not to 
pay much attention to them. When he or- 
dered a respectable piece of meat the butch- 
er hesitated to put it up for him, for he sup- 
posed John would, of course, want to be 
trusted, and he made up his mind before- 
hand that he could not trust him. However, 
when John put down the money, the butcher 
said in an instant, ‘‘Mr. Brown, shall we 
not send this meat up to your house?’’ 
John replied meekly, ‘*Oh, no! I can carry 
it.’’ At the groceries it was the same, and 
the same at the drygoods stores. Every- 
body knew them and was astonished. In 
another week the poor wife went around 
with him again, at least decently clad. 
The butcher, the grocer, and storekeeper, 
sprang with alacrity to wait on them, and 
insisted on delivering the goods at their 
home. ‘‘ Now, friends,’’ said the speaker, 
‘*multiply John by 1000, 5000, or 10,000 
workingmen going into the stores and gro- 
ceries and markets of Columbus some Sat- 
urday night to pay out $lu instead of pay- 
ing out one as heretofore. What would be 
the result? Your business men can tell me 
what the resuit would be. The butcher 
would telephone to the wholesale meat- 
dealer, ‘Send me a dressed steer, and send 
it quickly.’ The meat-dealer would tele- 
phone back, ‘ We are just bought clean out 
of every thing. There has never been such 
a demand for nice meat since we have been 
in the business. We will, however, do the 
best we can for you.’ He telephones to the 
farmer. The farmer replies there have 
been already half a dozen men after every 
‘beef critter’ he has on the place. The 
grocer sends in orders for various supplies, 
with the same result. The storekeeper or- 
ders more calico. The calico market is on 
a boom. Tradespeople who have not been 
paying expenses say their trade is picking 
up so they can lift the mortgage that was 
lying on their conscience. Best of all, and 
more than all, the poor starved children 
that hadn’t clothing to go to school are all 
fixed up, healthy and happy. Fverybody 
has been helped and prospered. Did I say 
everybody? No. The saloon-keeper is hav- 
ing alull in business. If the thing lasts 
very long he will take off his good clothes 
and quit smoking the highest-priced cigars, 
and may be, through God’s_ providence, 


finally obliged to go to the meat-market 
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and ask for a ‘ dime’s worth of liver ’ for his 
starving family.’’ 

Now, I have not told half the story as 
Mr. Stuart told it. I have skipped a great 
lot because I can not tell it as he did. No 
one can. But you see, friends, the great 
truth. All through he was interrupted by 
‘*amens ”’ or by the clapping of hands and 
bursts of laughter, to be followed by shed- 
ding of tears. A wave of enthusiasm went 
over that vast audiance—such a wave as 
could not have stirred them under other cir- 
cumstances; for hundreds who listened to 
him had just been having hand-to-hand 
conflicts in waging war against this same 
saloon-keeper. The people who heard him 
were intelligent and scholarly, and resolu- 
tions were formed then and there that the 
saloon must go. In fact, the great mottoor 
watchword, ‘‘ The Saloon Must Go,’’ was 
painted in huge letters and hung across the 
stage during all of our meetings. God 
bless and strengthen George Stuart; and 
may his audiences continue to crowd each 
other to get within hearing distance of his 
voice. Mr. Stuart is not afraid to speak 
the plain truth. He can not be bought up 
with money or any thing else. His life has 
been threatened again and again. They 
have burned his buildings, as I have said, 
and annoyed him in every possible way, and 
probably will continue to annoy him. In 
some large city the saloon-keepers scraped 
up courage enough to band together a hun- 
dred strong. They cameand sat in front 
of the stuge, right before him. The pastor 
of the church whispered to him totry to pre- 
sent the matter as kindly as he ‘could, for 
many of them were good men otherwise, 
and were very liberal.in subscribing to his 
salary, church expeness, etc. Mr. Stuart 
promised to speak ‘‘kindly’’; but there was 
a grimace on his face as he said ‘‘ kindly.’’ 
He told us what he said to them, and I 
think it was about as severe as any thing 
that was ever said behind their backs. 
Very likely he told the story I have tried to 
tell you, about John and Mary. 

Concluded in our next. 








ANOTHER OF OUR GOOD MEN GONE TO HIS 
REST. 

Everybody who knew J. Fremont Hick- 
man, of the Ohio Experiment Station, either 
personally or through his writings, will be 
pained to know of his death. The following 
is from Prof. Thorne, director of the station: 


Mr. A. I. Root:—1 wish to thank you for your many 
kind words in GLEANINGS respecting the work of our 
station There are some who criticise, but more, I 
am glad to say, who recognize the earnest effort to as- 
sist the farmer. 

We are now in deep grief with the loss of our faith- 
ful, loyal friend and co-worker, J. Fremont Hickman. 
Six weeks ago he was taken sick with typhoid fever, 
that was succeeded by jiundice, but his physician be- 
lieved that his chances for recovery were fair to the 
last. and left him only an hour before his death, with 
that belief. He passed away about 10.20 p.m., Oct. 22. 

You have seen more of Mr. Green's work because of 
your acquaintance with him and greater interest in his 
field of work; but it is nodisparagement of Mr Green's 
work to say that the farmers of Ohio owe so great a debt 
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toMr Hickman. The two men worked handin hand, 
each in his separate field, and each giving his work his 
whole thought and strength. 


Wooster, O, Oct. 24. CHAS. E. THORNE. 
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DIGGING AND BAGGING POTATOES; ALSO 
SOMETHING ABOUT PHYSICAL CULTURE. 


I have mentioned being at our Medina 
home two weeks in September, When Mrs. 
Root and I first got back among the ‘* young- 
sters’’ we found almost every one of them, 
children and grandchildren, taking lessons 
in physical culture; and every morning be- 
fore they got up they had to go through a 
lct of gymnastics that were no doubt bene- 
ficial; but to an old farmer like your humble 
servant it looked like a waste of ammuni- 
tion, or, rather, a waste of physical 
strength, when there is such a variety of 
things to be done out in the open air that 
give some sort of beneficial result. I donot 
know how much they paid Prof. Blank for 
the series of lessons he gave. Somebody 
said they were not very expensive. 

When I got back to the cabin in the woods, 
or, rather, the po/ato-fields in the woods, I 
found the cheapest way to get my potatoes 
to Medina was to draw them down to the 
cock, half a mile away, and load them on 
one of the big steamers. It would cost me 
$50 or more to get them to the nearest rail- 
way station; and the boat line agreed to de- 
liver them in Cleveland, only 30 miles from 
Medina, almost as cheap. I could not well 
dig my potatoes with a potato-digger, be- 
cause they were ripening all along at 
different periods from the very earliest to 
the very latest; and they ripened up ready 
to dig only about as fast as one man could 
dig them. Secondly, if I used one of the 
improved diggers described in our book on 
potatoes it would be next to impossible to 
find help to pick them up. Up in that re- 
gion almost every man, woman, and child 
is hard at work with their own potatoes 
when digging-time comes. The young man 
working with me took the job at 5 cts. a bush- 
el for digging and picking up. Last year 
it was 4 cents; but the potatoes were so 
much of a failure all around me that the 
‘‘voing price’? was 5 cents. I ordered 500 
potato-boxes from Medina, and had them 
hauled up to my new barn. I nailed up 
most of them and wheeled them down to the 
field. 

Let me say a word about nailing up po- 
tato-boxes like those you see in the pictures. 
The corner-pieces are made of oak; and you 
want to do the nailing before this oak gets 
seasoned; or if the oak should get seasoned 
before you get at the job, throw these cor- 
ner pieces into water so they will get pretty 
well soaked before you undertake to nail. 
You want a hammer just right— not to» light 
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nor too heavy. Then you want a good solid 
block to nailon. <A cast-iron plate planed 
smooth is the best thing; but a smooth block 
sawed from a log large enough, stood on 
end, makes a very good nailing-table. The 
ends of the boxes are nailed up first; tn fact, 
mine were nailed up in Medina with our 
nailing-machines. We did not nail the box 
all up, because it can be shipped much 
cheaper in the flat. After you have got your 
nailing-block of the right height to nail 
handy, and a box just the right height for 
a seat, you want to nail some strips on your 
nailing-block so as to bring the boxes exact- 
ly square. Before commencing to set up the 
box, take two of the long strips composing 
the sides. Nail them together so as to 
make a V-shaped trough. Now stand up 
on your block two of the ends the right dis- 
tance apart. Place these V-shaped troughs 
on the corner, and nail. Now put a strip 
along the top — the strip you see I have hold 
of in my right hand. When you have got 
these two strips on the box, your box is all 
done except putting in three slats on each 
side and four on the bottom. Now, do not 
put the strip that comes next to the top where 
my fingers go through as I hold the box 
(see p. 1030) too near the unper slat; for in 
working rapidly in handling these boxes 
we want to catch hold of tiem anywhere; 
and awkward nailing will make you skin 
your fingers and think cross words. An- 
other thing, for fo/ato-boxes do not put in 
too many strips. Have all the spaces so 
you can almost stick your hand through. 
If you attempt to dig potatoes when it isa 
little wet you willsee why. We wantevery 
bit of dirt rattled out in handling. Some 
of our people in Medina, in putting in the 
bottom would space three strips all right, 
then they would put in two more that made 
it so close that half of the bottom was almost 
solid; and this would catch the dirt and 
probably cause a good many pounds of 
Northern Michigan loam to be shipped 
down here to Medina, in burlap sacks. 
Every slat should have two nails at each 
end. One nail goes into the oak strip, and 
the other into the basswood strip. As I 
could not hire any help anywhere in our 
neighborhood at just the time I wanted it, I 
decided to bag the potatoes myself. I pur- 
chased 500 very nice burlap sacks at a 
Cleveland factory for 614 cts. each, delivered 
in Traverse City, Mich. I first attempted 
to lift a box of potatoes and pour them into 
the sack. Now, a big stout man might do 
this; but I soon decided it was impossible 
for me to doit. I took my Daisy wheelbar- 
row, placed a nest of boxes as you see (Fig. 
1, p. 1030); then I took another box—the one 
you see on top — and cut away half the bot- 
tom, putting a piece across to hold the ends 
of the bottom slats. This was held in the 
position you see by two strips of board. 
These go down and catch under the iron 
rods on the front end of the Daisy wheelbar- 
row. Of course they are nailed securely to 
the box on the top that holdsthe sack. The 
sack is hooked on to four nails driven into 
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the box so as to leave the heads projecting 
a little. A fifth nail, on the upper edge, 
holds the bag up tight, and is the last one 
to hook on and the first one to unhook. 
When the bag is slipped off from this fifth 
nail-head it is loose enough to come off from 
the other four. The empty sacks are crowd- 
ed down in the front end of the wheelbarrow. 
The twine for sewing up the bags is hung 
over the nail, as you see. A big sacking- 
needle threaded with a strand of this twine 
is seen sticking in one side of this box. The 
picture above makes it all plain. 

Now, a bushel of potatoes would be all 
right for a good stout man, as I have said 
before, to pour into that hopper; but it is a 
little too much for me. I told the boy who 
was digging to put half a bushel in each 
box. We had plenty of boxes scattered 
along at about the right intervals. In the 
picture, Fig. 1, I have in my hand an emp- 
ty box. The picture does not represent 
(in fact) an actual potato-field. Huber 
took it out near the evergreens in our Medina 
apiary. I had every thing fixed as nearly 
as I could as it was in the Michigan field. 
Now, suppose the box I have in my hand 
held half a bushel of potatoes. It is no 
task at all to take it up by one hand; and 
it is not very much of a task to swing it like 
a pendulum so that it comes up just right 
to get my left hand under it. I let it drop 
easily on the hopper so as to pour potatoes 
out of one corner of the box. To prevent 
bruising as much as possible I placed two 
or three empty sacks, folded up on the front 
of the wheelbarrow, so when the potatoes 
dropped down, instead of going to the bot- 
tom of the sack they bumped on this cushion 
of bags. Now, even swinging half a bush- 
el of potatoes up like this a hundred times 
a dayis quite alittleexercise. It is virtual- 
iy lifting 50 bushels of potatoes as high as 
your head; and at first I began to get tired 
out before noon. But I had another of my 
happy surprises in finding that each day I[ 
worked at it the task was easier and 
pleasanter, until I could sack potatoes clear 
up till the noon hour, and then almost feel 
sorry that I had to quit work to go to din- 
ner. But I had sucha grand appetite for 
dinner — yes, for breakfast and supper too, 
while working with those potatoes that it 
was actually fun to live. Out there in the 
woods we had not only apples, peaches, 
pears, plums, watermelons, muskmelons, 
etu., but beautiful potatoes and the finest 
fish in the world, with plenty of milk and 
eggs from one of our nearest neighbors. 
Working in the open air in my shirtsleeves, 
I wheeled my outfit along from one potato- 
box to the next, and left my bag of potatoes 
standing up in the field until the wagon 
came around for them. As each box was 
emptied it was swung over right close tothe 
two rows Earl was digging; so one set of 
boxes clear through the field answered for 
the whole job. I do not know that I ever 


did any work in my life that I enjoyed more 
than sacking that 1000 bushels of potatoes. 
By the time we got through, however, we 
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had some bad rainy weather. Yes, it sxow- 
ed a little the last day; but as we had to 
have them ready for the steamer we kept 
right on during a brief snowstorm. I am 
sure I do not know how farmers generally 
manage when they have potatoes that are 
to be shipped in sacks; but I believe my rig 
that was made in about 15 minutes is about 
as handy as can be readily gotten up. 
The potatoes were usually allowed to lie on 
the ground until they were dry enough so 
there would not be any danger of being 
bagged up too wet. They came down here 
to Medina in beautiful condition with the 
exception of a few that were put up during 
that snowstorm in September. These were 
bagged a little too wet, and they were bruis- 
ed so we had to empty them out and wash 
some of them before they could be put away 
in the cellar. Our potato-book tells about 
digging potatoes with a machine so they 
can be put in boxes and set in the cellar for 
two or three cents a bushel, covering the 
cost of the whole operation. This can be 
done where you have a large field all ripen- 
ing at once; but where many varieties are 
grown for seed (you see we have about 17 
in all) this is hardly practicable. 

In sacking all the potatoes myself I had 
an excellent opportunity to inspect person- 
ally, and see that every thing was put up 
and labeled true to name. Besides this, my 
young friend Earl got to be quite an expert 
in detecting a single hill that was not true 
to name; and this reminds me that we were 
a good deal puzzled, while digging, to find 
now and then a hill of potatoes out of place. 
I knew our seed was carefully examined 
when planted and when cutting; and I 
knew the boys were careful to avoid having 
even one potato out of place in planting. 
The solution of the mystery was this: All 
of our first cultivating was done with the 
weeder. We ran it both lengthwise and 
crosswise of the potatoes before they were 
up and when just coming up. When run- 
ning crosswise of the rows, occasionally a 
potato caught on the fingers of the weeder 
and was dragged over among other kinds. 
Hereafter I shall not run the weeders cross- 
wise of the rows where there are different 
varieties in the field. We soon learned, 
however, from studying the peculiarities of 
each variety, as we came to it, to detect any 
stray hill by sight. 

Now, then, in conclusion I would recom- 
mend, in place of paying a teacher to give 
you instructions in physical culture, to dig 
potatoes or do some similar work to develop 
your muscles. You will get paid for the 
work, and I am sure you will find it much’ 
pleasanter out in the open air under God’s 
blue sky, and with refreshing breezes all 
around you. During the month I was 
handling potatoes my muscles increased in 
size so that a good deal of my clothing was 


too tight. I increased in weight from 115 to 
126. Of course, one’s occupation may be 


such that he can not well take the time to 
take this kind of open-air exercise —that is, 
every day in the year; but I would heartily 
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recommend it in place of any gymnastics to 
be taken indoors where it can be managed. 

The objection has been made that certain 
kinds of exercise do not develop all the mus- 
cles of the body; and it has been said that, 
when one gets an education, he wants it, at 
least to a certain extent, to be a general 
education, that he may become a scholar, 
rounded out and symmetrically developed. 
In the same way the teacher of physical 
culture aims to bring, sooner or later, all 
the muscles of the body into play. Well, I 
may be wrong; but my impression is that 
the varied occupations of farmwork each 
day, being more or less different from that 
of the day before, will eventually round out 
and develop the whole physical man; and if 
this same farmer takes and reads a reason- 
able number of the various periodicals of the 
day he may become ‘‘rounded out’’ men- 
tally as well as physically. 

I forgot to mention that I had shipping- 
tags in my pocket, with the name of each 
variety plainly printed on it. One of these 
tags was placed inside of the bag, and the 
other sewed to the outside at the time they 
were sewed up. 








Special Notices by A. I. Root. 





‘“* BARLIEST IN THE WORLD TOMATOES,”’ ETC. 


The earliest tomato we know of is the Earliest in 
the World. Funny, isn’t it? That is, it is the earliest 
smooth tomato. Itis not a very large-sized one; but 
what we do not get in size we get in quantity. Now I 
wish that the friends who have been testing all the 
extra-early tomatoes would tell me whether they have 
found any other tomato as early and as smooth. and of 
a little larger size than the Earliest in the World. 
There is one other objection besides itssmallsize. We 
can not buy any seed of the originator for less than 50 
cts peroz Our owncrop of seeds last year was a fail- 
ure owing to the cold weather, and —I am almost 
ashamed to say it, but we let the neighors’ chickens 
get them instead of gathering them at the proper time 
and saving them for seed. Of course we did not know 
the seed was going to be so “ awful ”’ scarce and high. 


GARDEN SEEDS FOR 1903. 

We shall have prices out, probably, in January. 
Beans will still be very high—probably higher than 
last year. We have quite a stock on hand, however, 
that we shall furnish at old prices as long as they last. 
This refers particularly to Prizewinner, White Kid- 
ney, York State Marrow, and Banner Field beans. 
Beet seeds of all kinds will be higher; also carrots. 
Cucumber and all the melon family are away up. 
This isin consequence of the unusual cold and unfa- 
vorable season for growing melons. At the present 
writing melons will be about twice what they were 
last year; and there is talk that cucumbers will be 
three or four timesas much. At present writing, Dec. 
15, we could not offer cucumber seed for less than $2.00 
per lb.; oz., 15. There is nothing else that we know 
of that is going to be so scarce and high-priced as 
cucumber seed. Our onion seed was grown especially 
for us; and while our stock lasts it will be the same 
as last year. Squashes will be considerably higher; 
turnips about the same; field peas considerably high- 
er; sweet corn of all kinds will be higher. Every 
thing else in our price list will be at last season’s cata- 
log prices. We have quite a few seeds of many kinds 
left over from last year that will grow about as well as 
new seeds—such as celery, melons, etc., that we offer 
at old prices as long as they last. 





_ Our Advertisers. 








The Cyphers Incubator Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., desire 
us to announce that the loss they suffered by fire on 
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the night of Dec. 6 will not prevent them from filling 
— and satisfactorily all orders as usual. The 

re was confined to one of their warehouses, a frame 
structure. Their main works were entirely uninjured. 





Our readers will please notice that the special club- 
bing prices named by C. M. Goodspeed, in his various 
ads this issue, supersede all former lists. Do not fail 
to order early. These offers may be withdrawn. An- 
other reason is that publishers are very busy about 
gee Ist, and you will get quicker service by ordering 
at once. 





‘“ DON’T KEEP HENS—MAKE THEM KEEP YOU.”’ 


Read what our advertisers of bone-mills say in their 
booklets which they send free. See page 1009. Write 
them at once, for now is the time to get a bone-mill. 
Mention GLEANINGS when you write, and you will get 
special consideration. 











ances fits every man’s needs, 
Hand,Knapsack, Bucket, 

yy Field, Barrel,and Power 
“Ze sprayers twenty stvies. Pest nozzies 
= made. attachments formulas ete 
= Selectthe usefuland reliabl >. Catalog free 

THE DEMING CO., Salem, Chio, 
NX Western agents, Henion ¢ Hubbell ,Chicago,Ill. 















——=FOR SALE—— 


Comb s% Extracted 
HONEY 


in carlots or less. If in the market, state 
quantity wanted, and we will name you 
“lowest price.’’ Samples of Extracted fur- 
nished on request. If you have any Comb 
or Extracted to ship, correspond with us. 


Established 26 Years. 


S. T. Fish & Co., Chicago, Illinois. 


189 South Water Street. 


Bee-keepers! 


We need your orders, and you need our 
goods, so let’s trade. We have the very best 
goods. the largest stock in the State, the best 
place in the U.S. to ship from, and the very 
lowest prices consistent with first-class goods. 
Write to us and teli us your wants. 


C. M. SCOTT & CO.. INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
1004 East Washington Street. 




















CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS. 100 lbs., 49c: 200 Ibs., 

95c; Mica Crystal Grit, 100 lbs., 57c; 200 lbs., $1.07, 

Poultry need both. Order now. 
WISE & CO., Butler, Ohio. 


or 100 Ibs. each, $l. 
Catalog free. 





TRY Phacelia Tanacetifolia. One ounce, 25 cents, in 
January, if ordered now; any quantity. 
O. LUHDORFF, Visalia, California. 


For SALE. —Extracted honey. Finest grades for ta- 
ble use. Prices quoted on application. Sample by 
mail, 10 cts. to pay for package and postage. 

OREL I,. HERSHISER, 
‘301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


For SALE.—Several thousand pounds comb honey 
in Danzenbaker 4X5 sections. Shall commence filling 
orders in August. Wo. Morris, Las Animas, Col. 
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Crand Clubbing Offers! 























WORLD’S WORK may be substituted any of 
the following, either new or renewal, ex- 
cept Public Opinion, which must be new. 


RIE ENEWS ccc sivtnSeckes -snssovcieseotonin’ $ 2 00 









World To-Day.. 3 00 
Great Round World. 2 00 
Lippincott’s Magazine.............. so 2 
New England Magazine ienaiensninabee on. DD 
Public Opinion (new)....... ........06 os OOD 
SSRRIREIDN MNNPMIRTY si csiccsiesnovcenensonswssnapeswenenes 

WM orld’s Work........... 

Art Interchange.......... 

wy A! 


Popular Science News.... 
Current Literature......... be 
MRNA css hcsesbucersi pooniniabeepasncsbsabeeesk 
LEP RDEICI ENDL Sopcicsstens. aponvasncconxinsssbetseny 


In Place of Woman’s Home Companion in 
the above offer may be substituted any 
one of the following, or any one of these 
may be added to any Success combina- 
tion by adding 50c. 


Leslie’s Monthly—no calendar......... er 
RS ORRIN ics conc opens bianvnavnwesens 
Good Housekeeping 
PUNE MR ROSIN Do, cis wcoworkaspnenenesiies 
Campb: II's Illustrated Journal 
CO gg ene 
Farm, Field, and Fireside.................. 
NERD ITE catck<suasehicknsnvasanuccccensenseebe 
FTE PORT YG. .0..05 600000: 0000 sepaceuenenbuewson 
TS RR oa cosscecccnscsseccencceoswcccne 
Pera Bitletins .......0..060s00s000 
Farm Journal (5 years)...... 
Household ............000esse00 
i 
Birds and Nature.............0. 
National Magazine. ........cccocccccos cocccses 













Cleanings in Bee Culture - $100 Cleanings in BeeCulture - $100 
Review of Reviews - - - 250 _ Leslie’s Monthly with Art Calendar {0O 
Success - - - = = -= {O00 Everybody’s Magazine - - 10o 
Woman's Home Companion {O00 World’s Work - = = =» 3 00 
Regular Price - - 550 Regular Price - - 600 
My Club Price - - 350 Niy Club Price - - 3 50 
SUBSTITUTIONS. 
In Place of Either REVIEW OF REVIEWS or Hints (for Entertainments)................. 10 
OR ic ccswscucotuiscancese: abessonswerwsevpaines ~« a2 


Patnfinder.......... 
Electrical Age 
American Fancier 







Buffalo Weekly Horse Gazette............ 1 00 
PAN WW MUR wha c ounissnvsnvsianiesie 1 00 
Vick’s Magazine (3 years)...........sescssees 1 00 


In Place of Leslie’s Magazine offered above 
with Gleanings, World’s Work. and Ev- 
erybody’s Magazine, may be substituted 
any one of the above list except Birds 
and Nature, and also the following ad- 
ditional list may any one of them be 
substituted for Leslie’s in any offer 
where Everybody’s is taken. 








EURDIDENIDN SUMAN) oS isiievavos cies paues ebsiseaksnausacces $100 
ee 2 
Pilgrim .. susbaeeaa- ae 

Table Talk.. 

Cassino’s Little Folks (mew)...........00 1 00 
ARUN ARN BOY sacs colonies cosine stanssiccdeneneores 1 00 
WNGEIND si cikacoscenesscconsss sasstvscnnsshenssaven decors 2 00 
IE oo sscs ves cvavscpsonsepecersnccesas. ooaese 1 00 
What to Eat... 1 00 
BS CIAL SOMO iiseesssscskssensccess Speibaiierechne 7a 


On these four periodicals we offer a 
very liberal commission to bona-fide 
agents, postmasters, and publishers ; 
also prizes to the value of $330. 

McClure’s Magazine may be added 

to any combination for................. 
Saturday Evening Post may be added 

to any combination for...............04 
Ladies’ Home Journal may be added 

to any combination for............ 0... 
Youth’s Companion (with Calendar) 

added to any combination for....... 1 75 








Subscriptions may be new or renewal, as desired, except where new is specified. 
may go to different people and different addresses. 


Club offers 








Creamery, Ohio Farmer, Commercial Poultry { 





Ns I DIN wiciisioi ccswinsersicsanecssassdisuenvisvanens $1.00 

Three Art Calendars in one—16x12 inches............ 5) 

QO Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Nov. and Dec., 1902..... .17 
ur Leslie’s Popular Monthly—all of 1903.................. 1.00 

Vick’s Magazine, SS | EE .50 

Woman’s Home Companion, all of 1903.................. 1.00 

Good Housekeeping, all of 1903................s...sessceses 1.00 

Leaders 21) eS ene ec ee ae een Say 
, We give you all the above for............. 2.60 
Gleanings, Wool Markets and Sheep, Dairy and } 1.60 








C. M. Goodspeed, Lock Box 731, Skaneateles, N. Y. 


Be Careful to Name the Box. 
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* No. 1I==25c. Good Housekeeping, cy 


f , 
Special Offer 





All Previous 
Offers 
Withdrawn! 





Below we’ve arranged sev- 
eral tables for forming combi- 
nations; start with Gleanings 
as a base at One Dollar, and 
then make such additions from 
the tables as you desire, add- 
ing for each periodical the 
price of its class. For in- 
stance, Gleanings and one 
magazine from the Dollar 
class and one from the Fifty- 
cent class would cost you 
$2.50. It is not to be under- 
stood that this class price is 
the price of the publication. 
It is not, except in a few 
cases, and no crders will be 
taken in that way. It is sim- 
ply telling you how much to 
add to One Dollar to get the 
combination price. All offers 
are for a full year, and call 
for cash with order. 





1, Gleanings in Bee Culture, 1 yr., $1. 

2. If you want only one additional 
paper, add the price found in the 
top of the column in which that 
paper appears. 

3 If you want several papers in addi- 
tion to Gleanings, each one may be 
had at the price named at top of 
the column. For instance: Glean- 
ings, Ss. S Times, and Rural New 
Yorker, will cost you 2 25. 

4. You may select as many papers 
from each column as you wish. 

5. Every order sent us must include 
Gleanings. 

6. Foreign postage extra. 

7. We will send all papers to one or 
separate addresses, as desired. 

CONDIIIONS —Offers are subject to 
withdrawal at any time. 

Pen-and-ink price quoted on any list 
of papers you may wish, either 
foreign or domestic. 


Poultry Keeper, 

Amer. P’ltry Advocate, 
Reliable P’ltry Journal, 
Farm Home, 

Vick’s Mayazine, 
Conkey’s Home Jour: 4’, 
Hints, 

Young’s Magazine, 
Good Health Clinic, 
Woman’s Work, 

Farm Journal, 

Ladies’ World. 


* No. 2==40c. 


Ohio Farmer, 

Michigan Farmer, 
Farm and Fireside, 
Farm and Home, 
McCall’s Magazine, 
Agricultural Epitomist, 
Sabbath Reading, 
Housewife, 
Housekeeper, 

Black Cat, 

Young People’s Weekly, 
Bovk News, 

Cincinnati Enquirer. 


* No. 3==50c. 


Farm Poultry, 
American Fancier, 
Normal Instructor, 
Mirror and Farmer, 
Era, 

Household, 

National Magazine, 
Electrical Age, 
Pathfinder, 

Woman’s Home Comp., 
Every Month, 
Practical Farmer, 
Farm, Field, & Fireside 


* No. 4==75c. 


Tri-weekly World, 
New York Witness, 
Inter Ocean, 

New York Tribune, 
Tribune Farmer, 
Hoard’s Dairyman, 
American Agriculturist, 
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Recreation, 

Four O'clock, 

Leslie’s Monthly—with 
| Cosmopolitan, [calendar 
Everybody’s Magazine, 
Success, 

Camera, 

Rook- keeper, 

American Boy, 

Rural New Yorker, 
National Stockman, 
Sunday-School Times, 
Babyhood, 

Family Herald and Star 
Christian Uplook, 
Dietic & Hyg. Gazette, 
Gunton’s Magazine, 
Little Chronicle. 


* No. 5==$1.00. 


Arena, 

Etude, 

McClure’s Magazine, 
Munsey’s Magazine, 
Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Designer, 

Saturday Evening Post, 
Cassell’s Magazine, 
Photo-American, 
Country Gentleman [not 
Quiver, [in arrears, 
American Gardening, 
Tri-weekly Tribune, 
Amateur Sportsman. 


* No. 6==$1.50. 


World To-Day, 
Horse Review, 
Donahoe’s Magazine, 
Chautauquan, 

Great Round World, 
Bookman, 

World’s Work, 
Country Life. 


* No. 7==$2.50. 


Scientific American, 
Outlook, 

St. Nicholas, 

Leslie’s Illust. Weekly, 


| Public Opinion. 





SPECIAL OFFERS. 


Gleanings in Bee Culture and Century 
Gleanings in Bee Culture and Atlantic Monthly.. 
Gleanings in Bee Culture and Judge 
G leanings n Bee Culture and Collier's Weekly 
Gleanings in Kee Culture and Harper's Magazine............ 
Gleanings in Bee Culture and a new sub. to Churchman. 





Gleanings and Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly (Nov. 


anc Dec. this year and all 1903) and Art 


Calendar...... 





Fifty- ‘two page-catalog for 1903 will 
be ready to mail for the asking by 
Nov. 20 3e sure to tell us w here | you 
saw this ad. It you do tell us that 
you saw it in Gleanings we will send 
you a nice package of flower or veg- 
etable seeds free, but our selection. 








* These prices are not the publishers’ prices for these 


p2pers, but they 
connection with Gleanings. 
half the regular rate. 


are our special reduced prices when taken in 
In many cases they are just one- 


Cc. lil. GOODSPEED, Skaneateles, New York 
Lock Box 731. 
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HHH HwMHh HoH HHH HH bbhbhhhohhhhhhs 
ot 
Ca) 

+ UUR URAND ULUBBING UFFERS 
e% 

_ ~ - 

oh Y SPECIAL ARRANGEMENTS with the publisher of GLEANINGS and 
o% other publishers interested, we are able to offer GLEANINGS subscribers 
x some very attractive combinations. Subscriptions to any of the period- 
ah icals named may be either new or renewal, except in a very few cases where 
e% new is specified. Subscriptions may begin at any time, and are always for a 
+. full year. The different periodicals in the combination may all go to one per- 
© son or they may go to different persons, to the same address or to different ad- 
e% dresses. To help informing clubs, we have arranged the following classes of 
rs publications, in each case giving the publisher's regular subscription price. 
a CLaAss A 

ot eM MNURINNSNS cies bnip slo so oie om oie <i = $1 00 Sjttice Chronicie.........<.5.05......2. $1 50 
es Woman’s Home Companion....... 1 00 BUISCITACAN AGC... .0006 050005 50000005006 1 00 
gO EE 1 00 BOAT OWES cscocsieescsesesctccsansese 1 00 
e% National Magazine.................... 1 00 ASEPTIC AN BANCO. 6.650565. 50005000805 1 00 
+. Leslie’s Monthly, with calendar 1 00 ROTAI MU AGRIC is iso cssccvesscsiwaseseeesse 1 00 
re inti ence elociuicabasiniinise 1 00 Michigan Farmer..............:0008+ 1 00 
e% Campbril’s Illust’d Journal...... 1 00 pogo ole. ara 1 00 
. Recreation (mew) ........:...:00.0000. 1 v0 Buffalo Weekly Horse Gazette... 1 00 
Ledger Monthly..............:sssseeee 1 00 Farm Journal (5 years)............ 1 00 
Py Hints ...............--ccsrocessrssscreerees 1 00 DD vicccianckicdiacnnseiminnetl 1 00 
* TOUNG’S MARALINE..<...< 22505055505. 1 00 Vick’s Magazine (3 years)........ 1 00 
Se EE hi pista baccaawinkciorinnsicvinnicinanaiens 1 00 EN 1 00 
t/a) 

>. C.Lass B 

©? eee eT 2 00 MRR PRIROOEE soso 5esesh-snc00cneeccs <noe 2 50 
a Binds and Nature........:..:..:...0.. 2 00 AMES yee. suncsesabopnenoasenwsceceanseeey 2 00 
OM Toilettes ...........cscccceeseseeseeseeees 2 00 Popular Science News.............- 2 00 
Pe VINA A OPRDAY is ossc neu vesehusbaccpaene 3 00 AP AINSG INUPBC is .055055606005050005505. 2 00 
& 

xs : CLass C 

rs POUT -B OCDE 3... ..0.5-5.<..50se5005- 50 Conkey’s Home Journal............ 50 
w ‘Good Health Clinic................... 50 Commercial Poultry.......... ......- 50 
ef Woman’s Work ................s00008 50 Vieke’e MAO ae...sccsesccseseeses 50 
% OO TARA RIC iss ose ecsecesesscsnces 35 I Ti icsiisnesssssee: sisrcenene 40 
- 

ef GLEANINCS WITH 
Et ee 1 25 One of Class A, one of Class B. 2 75 
ee) ED EO CRIMI ER i pcaeuccensreaworaerns 1 75 Two of Class A, one of Class B.. 3 25 
a MNCS OE ASIAEE IAs. ..5..505050000000000 2 25 One of Class A, one of Class C.. 1 50 
@ One of Class B............. s..ccceeees 2 25 Two of Class A, one of Class C.. 2 00 
xs Two of Class B.. . 3% 
oh OTHER (ATTRACTIVE. “OFFERS— 

x Gleanings and Country Gentleman........ $1 50 Gleanings and Century..........s..cccccsscrsssese 4 00 
eh Gleanings, Vick’s Magazine, Woman’s Gleanings ard St. Nicholas... sessavvave OOD 
o Home Compan., Good House keeping 1 70 Gleanings and Scribner’s Magazine.. iseeeon 3 30 
Ca) Gleanings, Everybody’s Magazine, Cos- Gleanings, American Mother, Woman's 

’ mopolitan, Youth’. Companion (Nov. Work, and McCall’s.. . 150 
a and Dec., 1902, and art calendar given Gleanings and McCall’s Magazine... 90 
. to new sub-cribers in addition to the Gleanings and Great Round World.. . 200 
ap full year of 1903)... " 3 50 Gleanings, Youth, Nativnal Magazine... 1 60 
$, If the Youth's s Companion i is not wanted Gleanings, Era, Every —* s, and Ccs- 

pa lad deduct... es = 1 75 mopolitan .. 2 25 
oe ~ - 

a) Catalog containing clubbing rates on over 2000 periodicals, hundreds of combinations similar 

S to these named here, together with liberal cash and periodical prizes, sent on receipt of a 
a postal-card request, after Nov. 20 In ordering, be sure to name Gleanings, and address 
(Va) 

= C. M. Goodspeed, L. Box 731, Skaneateles, New York. 


at 
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a ate aa ate a aM ae aa be WM WM BMG O2e b%4 B%a OTe BMe AMG BMG AMG 8% 4 BMG BME BME BMG ATG AMG OM 
SS G3 SA SS SS SS SA SS SS GS SS SA SA SD SS SA SS SB SS SB G8 SS SA SS 8 GA 8 SA 
CY] 2% * 
va Va 
>, 
h ah Success Offers. 
2 3% Success and Leslie’s Popular Monthly......... $1 25 
4% < Success, Everybody’s Magazine, Leslie’s 
oO e 


wn © x] POP WORE oc aicdasiacacsesesadscasicancnanesase 
{In place of either Leslie’s or Every- } 

ay, y, apa 

we us body’s Magazine in the above offer 


may be substituted Woman’s Home 




















+) $i Comparion, Birdsand Nature, Good 

s a, | Housekee} ing, or any magazine 1n | 

ee ay e Ue (Class A on the opposite page. J 

pa a Success and Review of ReviewS...........0.. 2 50 

EX] we Success, World's Work, Review of Reviews 4 0) 

os a, Success, Public Opinion (new), Current 

ws wn TETRA oi ey ccaitensatincte to devcscuccscccassasc 4 OO 

nS e o { In place of Review of Reviews, | 

Uae we World’s Work, Public Opinion, or 

a a, Current Literature, may be substi- 

we we tuted Country Life, New England 

a mS | Magazine, Lippincott’s Independ- | 

ta O fl we | ent, Art Interchange, or any peri- | 

o a Lodical in Class B opposite. 

we wa Success, Leslie’s Monthly, Review of Re- 

ss, e ‘ ae, views, and Everybody’s........ ccc 3 50 

Ue we Beey combination also is subject to) 

ay, om ind 10n a the same substitution. J 

ws us 

a», ay, 

wae @ ve 

# on This : 

Ww Ve 9 

is gw  Everybody’s Offers. 

2% 2% Everybody's and Cosmopolitan..................$ 1 25 

we p e Ww Everybody’s, Cosmopolitan, and Success... 2 00 

% ed 4% 4ar-In place of Cosmopolitan or Success 

Ww ve in Everybody’s offers may be substitut- 

2% 2% ed American Boy, Arena, Mind, Pil- 

Ve r} we grim, Recreation, Table Talk, Cassino’s 

2% 4% Little Folks (new), or any periodical in 

ws we Class A on the opposite page 

ro 2% Everybody’s, Cosmopolitan World’s Work.. 3 00 
we Everybody’s. Public Opinion (new), Leslie’s 

4% 2% IA GNMEINE acai cu sctasadpaseterudisisawntecisdinacsaidces 10 OO 

we we 4a In place of Public Opinion (new), 

2% e 2% or World’s Works may be substituted 

Ye ‘e either the Independent, Art Inter- 

4% 4% change, Lippincott’s, New England 

we ‘we Magazine, Current Literature, Country 


x] to the oC] Life, or any magazine in Class B on 
opposite page. 











2% 4% Everybody’s, Cosmopolitan, Book News...... 1 5 
Ww ae Everybody's, Poultry-keeper. Recreation.... 1 50 
3 e 2% Cosmopolitan, Woman’s Home Companion, 
a? Ye MN LAGICS WONG ic scccscsessse con scaccassecexess 150 
4s e 4% Poultry Keeper, a good first-class poultry 
ar ad aper costing 50 cts., and is never sold 
me 4% or less we are able to add to any com- 
ar = bination on this page for an extra......... 25 
P 
es 2% 
ar Ww 
De o4 
4 The periodicals are all mailed di- = 
Be = rect tothe subscriber by the publish- ¥ Mucins Magazine may be added to any 1° 
: — s ~ COMbINAaCION FOF... .00.00e0e soe eee sorsee see see cee oes 
ms er, and = all respects _— get the a Saturcay Evening Post may be added to 
“- same service you would if you sent ah DRY COMPDINATION OP. 6eccs cso snccsessasccssecsscce, 1 OD 
es the full regular price to them, and at ws Ladies’ ee —* may be added to 100 
wae p 5 DAV COMMDINALON TOE 65 <0; coxcseaceaiasasanvscviess 
gs a saving of nearly half the cost of 4% Youth's Companion may be added to any 
Se your reading-matter. a CUSED VATERETONS BO 8 ois 50560 cae gus casiscsiceeassinascannen 1 75 
dee : a : = Us 4as~> On these four periodicals we offer 
a , Pen-and-ink Lge quoted Cm ore oy, a very liberal comm ssion to bona-fide 
RF list of papers you wish, either foreign we agents, postmasters, and publishers; 
x or domestic. 2% also prizes to the value of $330.00. 
: i va 
4 Fifty-two,page catalog for 1903 will p= 
Vp be ready to mail for the asking by wn 
ms Nov. 20th. Be sure to tell us where ta 
< = 7 ; 
RA you saw this ad. If you do tell us 4% ¢. M. GOODSPEED, 
ar that you saw it in Gleanings we will Va k 
ms send you a nice package of flower or oY Lock Box 731. 
vegetable seeds absolutely free, but ay ¢ 
Xi of our own selection. vs Skaneateles, New York. 
et, 4, 
ms su 
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HE through train service of the 

Chicago & North-Western Rail- 
, way from Chicago to Omaha, , 
€ Denver and the Pacific Coaston the 4 
west, the Black Hills and Dakotas 
to the northwest and to Milwaukee, 
Madison, St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Duluth on the north, is as nearly 
perfect as modern and _ skillful 
management can make it. 


The Overland Limited, a 
magnificent electric-lighted train, less 
than three days Chicago to San Fran- 
cisco, daily. 


The Colorado Special, only 
two nights to Denver from the Atlantic 
seaboard. Solid train Chicagoto Denver. 


The North-Western Limited, 
an electric lighted daily train between 
Chicago, St. Paul and Minneapolis. 


H. R. McCutioven, W. B. KnisKern, 
3d Vice-President. Passenger Traftic Manager. 
> CHICAGO, ILL. 








——— —— | 
Fin 33:23 333 33333322333333332 72, 
| RAM’S Standard American ¥ 
Railroad-system Atlas & 
and Shipper’s Guide!! ¢ 


33dOECC 


The only atlas with railroad systems 
in colors. It embraces all the goud 
points of other Atla-es, and contains 
many additional features of its own. 
Send for sample map and information. 


3BBOECE 


552-556 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
130 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Ce cececececcese cceee ceecee ce 


Queens! Queens! 


We have five different yards, 5 to 20 miles apart, 
where Italians, Cyprians, Holylands, Carniolans, and 
Albinos are bred for business. You can send in your 
orders at soy F mge the rest of this year: Test- 
ed, $1 50 each; $8.00 for six; $15.00 per doz. Untested, 
7dc each; $4.25 for six, or $8 00 per doz. Fine breeders, 
$5.00 each. Safe arrival guaranteed Write for free 
catalog. Tells how to raise queens and keep bees for 
profit. The Jennie Atchley Co , Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 








> 
€¢€ 


a2 2333223232332 23323322 
Ce ceececececeercecee 








Nursery Stock of All Kinds ! 


Complete line of TREES, VINES, and 
PLANTS; hatdy and true to name. 
Write for prices before pl cing orders. 

E. A. Boal Co., Nurserymen, Hinchman, Michigan. 
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Built anticipating 
the demand of those satistied with nothing 
but the best and looking for a piano of the 


Highest Artistic Creation 


Are you considering the purchase of a 

piano? Our proposition will prove more en- 

tertaining than any you have had. Cutalog 

and Juli information free on application. 
THE PACKARD COMPANY 

P. 0. Box F Fort Wayne, Indiana 


























Sewing Machines (= ix: 
$7.25 TO = - 
$26.50 Sun. 


anywhere in U.S. Nomone 
in advance. All kinds, all 
styles; direct .rom factories, 
Avoiding salesmen’s expenses 
and dealers or agents exorbi- 
sna peente saves you from $10 
to $45. Estab. 1885. 250,( 















,000 sold, 

Testimonials from every state. 

Reference: First Nat’] Bank, : ni 
hicago. Send for big illustrated catalogue showing all 

styles and simples of work. 

CASH BUY ER’S UNION, Dept. K345 


uaranteed 
for 20 yeurs. 


Chicago. 





eRe pena erimaniS ” 
Special Notice to Bee-keepers! 








Root’s Supplies 
at Catalog Prices. 
Chaff Hives. 
Winter-cases. 
Chaff Division=boards. 
Hill Devices, etc. 


Winter. 








F..H. Farmer, Boston, Mass. 
182 Friend St. Up one flight. 


AAA 
Chas. Israel @ Brothers 
486-490 Canal St., cor. Watt St.. N. Y. 


Honey ana Beeswax 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments Wholesale 
Dealers and Commission Merchants. Establishcd 1875, 


“| 
: 
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GET ACQUAINTED 


with the BEE-KEEPERS’ REVIEW. You can do it now at very little 
cost, and you will be surprised at the amount of valuable information 
and helpful ideas that are packed within its pages. For $1.00 you 
will get all of the issues for 1902 (except the January issue, the sup- 
ply of which is now exhausted, but some other excellent number will 
be sent in its place) and the REvieEw for all of next year, thus giving 
you the issues of two years for only $1.00. Add $1.00 more to the 
order (making $2.00 in all) and your order will be booked for a queen 
of the Superior Stock to be sent next spring. 





W. Z. HUTCHINSON, - 


= FLINT, MICHIGAN. 











50 CENTS 


That’s all it costs for a year’s reading of the 


Rocky Mountain 
Bee Journal. 


Besides reflecting all the doings and happenings 
and the latest methods and appl ances that pertain 
to bee-keeping in the great Rocky M wuntain alfalfa 
regions, we talk up co-operation and organizat on 
as no other bee-journal has ever undertaken to do. 
This journal will give you new ideas, and help you 
whether you own one colony or 50,0. You need it. 
The 10-cent trial offer is withdrawn. Samples free. 


H. C. MOREHOUSE, BOULDER, COLO. 


Postoffice Box 611. 








Splendid Presents ! 


For a little work you can easily earn 
watches, clocks, silver, games, books, 
® dolls, knives, guns, cameras, guns. etc. 
Don't miss our zew plan and special pre- 
mium list. Write to-day to 


Howard Co., 516 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 








0900000000 


o 9OOOOO0OOO 


of Five FARMERS brings 
the dest paper on earth for 
$ Cents IModern Farmer, St. Joseph,Mo. 
300000008 00000000 00000oooooes 


the money 7 year on trial. Send 
POULTRY PAPER 3 [Months 


now. Samp.copy free. Modern 
and book, “Plans for Poultry-houses,” 10 cts. Paper one year 


ne AAA AAAAAAAAA AA AAA Aid 
Farmer, Amer. Poultry Journal, 
and book, 25 cts, if you mention Gleanings (reg. price, 5C cts) 


J ¢ Wor names and addresses 
aid Gleanings, all 1 year for $1. 
Inland Poultry Journal, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








Printed to order, $1 per 1000; other 
printing cheap. oward Co., 
516 Masonic Temple, Chicago. 


Envelopes! 





9OOO09OS 09000000690 000000066 


The Fred W. Muth Co. 


—————Front & Walnut Streets———— 


@ 
° 
= 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
4 
3 


9099090900000 00F 600060006 


Fioney -jars 


Muth’s l-pound square with patent 
glass stoppers and steel spring are 
the best. 49> Only $5.50 per gross. 
Send for catalog of bee-supplies. 
B@- Special inducements. <“@& 


GO 9S9 HOS OHG99OH9GHHF HHSSOOHHH 


HONEY QUEENS! 


Laws’ Leather-colored Queens. 
Laws’ Improved Golden Queens. 
Laws’ Holy Land Queens. 


Laws’ queens are doing business in every State in the 
Union and in many foreign countries. 

The demand for Laws’ queens has doubled any pre- 
vious season's sales. 

Laws’ queens and bees are putting up a large share of 
the honey now sold. 

Laws’ stock is being sold for breeders all over the 
world. Why? Because it is the best to be had. 
Remember! That I havea larger stock than ever; that 

I can send you a queen any month in the year and 
guarantee safe delivery; that I have many fine 
breeders on hand. Price. $3.00 each. Tested, each, 
$1.25: five for $6.00. Prices reduced after March 15. 

Send for circular. 


Ww. A. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 








IF QUALITY 


and utility are considered, we will compete on price, 
and PAGE FENCE will pretty sure y win. 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co.,-Box S, Adrian, Michigan. 








GLEANING 


OU’RE LOOKING 


for just such a machine 
as Miller’s new 


Ideal Incubator 

the perfect hatcher,sent > 
on 80 days’ trial. _Abso- 2 
jutely automatic. Test it 
yourself. Big poultry and 
poultry supply book free. 
J. W. Miller Co., Box 45,Freeport,Ill. 
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isso goodand works 
so well that wedon’t Gi == 
ask you to buy it be- : 
fure you try it. “Entirely i 
automatic: certain in re- = 
sults. May we send you one & 
on trial? Catalogue free. ff 
ROYAL INCUBATOR 
COMPANY, 


The Royal incubator] 





Days 
Free 
Trial 














You Will 
Not Fail 


in the chicken busi- 
ness if you start 
right with a 


Successful 


Incubator and Brooder. 
Not experiments but machines with years of 
successful record. Perfect regulation— per- 
fect hatches. Do notswell 
nor shrink. <A variety of | 
styles and sizes. Large in- 
cubator book (156 pages) free. 
Books in five languages. 


Des Moines Inch. Go., , | 
Dept. 503 Des Moines, lowa., i 
or Dept 508. Buffaio, N.Y. 














S IN BEE CULTURE. 





Dec. 15 


Don’t spend spare time thinking 
what you might be if your salary were 
doubled! Doing, not thinking, will make 

our wish areality. Our free booklet, 

‘Are Your Hands Tied?” tells you what 
todoand howtodoit. Thousands have 
already doubied or largely increased 
their salaries by following our plan. 
Under our guidance you can do the 
same. Act today! I. C. S. Text- 
books make it easy for those already 
at work to 


Learn By Mail 


Mechanical, Steam, Electrical, Civil, Mining, Tele- 
phone, and Telegraph Engineering; Shop and 
Foundry Practice; Mechanical Drawing; Archi- 
tecture; Plumbing ; Sheet-Metal Pattern Drafting ; 
Chemi- “try; 3 Ornamental Design; Lettering; Buook- 
keeping ; Stenography ; English Branches; Teach- 
ing; Locemotive Running; Electrotherapeutics 3 
German ; Spanish; French. 
Circular free. State subject that interests you. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Box 799, SCRANTON, PA. 




















AG The Sure Hatch’s Latest 


es An automatic, direct acting 
=g regulator thst surpasses any 
other imnr vement ever made 
in incubator: Send for newillus 
trated catalog and free trial offer. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO, 
~_ Center, Neb., or Coiumbus, Chic. 








Be Reece ot) 
\3 Ss ie = Sar coop 
= 6B oa 
BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR. 


World’s Siandard Hatcher, 
Used on 26Gov. Experiment Stations 
in U.S., Canada, Austraiia and New 
Zealand ; also by America’s leading 
poultrymen and thousands of others, 
Gold medal and highest award at 
Pan-American, Oct. 1901. 16-page 
circular free. C omplete catalogue, 
180 pages, 8x1j in., mailed for 10c. 
Ask nearest officefor book No, 74 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR COMPANY, 
Batralo, N. ¥., Ch.cago, Hl., Boston, Mass., New York, N. ¥ 





4 Our Stuck Food Cvoker 


end FEED GOOKER AND ROOT GUTTER. 


tryman and feeder, either large or small. 
2 postage on No. 19 new 
wuth Ce tury Catalog. 











and Root Cutter in excellence and amount of work surpass al. other 


machines of that character on the market, Pec 
Perfect service at low prices. 


THE RELIABLE INCUBATOR & BROODER CO., Box B-49 , Quincy, ills. 





(Counting Chicks Before Hatchin 


is not gene unless you SS 
have an 


IOWA’ 


ROUND 
INCUBATGR 


R. C. Bane rminste: ; Norwood. Minn., got493 chicks 
from j03 ecgs. He followe sd directions, the ma- 
chine did the work, because it was built on right 
principles and by good workmen. The IOWA 
has fiber-bourd case, does not shrink, swell, warp 
orerack. Regulation and ventilation perfect. 
Our free book gives more testimonials and full 
particulars. Everything about incubation free. 


—— INCUBATOR COMPANY, BOX 197, DES MOINES, IOWA 
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|s i .80 For 
200 Egg 
INGUBATOR 


! Perfect in construction and 
actio Hateh > ry fertile 
egg. Ww rite fu 





talog to-lay. 











liarly adapted to the necessities of the poul- 
Send 10 cents for 




















BARNES’ 


Hand and Foot Power 
Machinery. 


This cut represents our 
combined circular saw 
which is made for bee- 
keeper’s use in the con- 
struction of their hives 
sections, boxes, etc., ete. 

Machines on Trial. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
log and prices. Address 


W. F. & Jno. Barnes Co., 
545 Ruby St., 
Rockford. : Illinois. 
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GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. 


1045 


WANTED.—To sell 10 bbls. White Bliss Triumph po- 
tatoes--a little sunburned or green, but all right 

for seed—not sorted, $2.00 per barrel: will ship in the 

spring. J. W. BITTENBENDER, Knoxville, Iowa. 





WANTED.—To sell at a bargain, 40 colonies of bees 
in frame hives, in southwestern Georgia. Hives 
and bees in good condition. 
H. M. Carr, Cranfills Gap, Texas. 





WANTED.—To exchange a large list of second-hand 
goods, as good as new, for foundation, mill, and 
extracted honey. Address 
QUIRIN THE QUEEN-BREEDER, Parkertown, Ohio. 





WANTED.—Seven cents for sample package of our 
famous honey and menthol cough-drops. 
R. H. SMITH, St. Thomas, Ontario, Canada. 





WANTED.—A young man with a fair knowledge of 
apiculture to do general work on a small farm 
with an apiary of 150 stands. 

JOHN S. MCCLURE, Las Cruces, N. M. 








Prices. Fully Warranted. Catalog F 
COILED SPRING FENCE 60. 


| 
* Box 101, 
All sizes; some trained; first- 


1200 F ERRETS. class stock. New price list 


free. N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, Lorain Co., Ohio. 


POULTRY PAPER, illust'd, 20 pa; 

25 cents per year. 4 months 

i Fr -page practical 
altry ok free to yearly subscribers, 
ook alone 10 cents. Catalogue of poulty 

books f Poultry 4d t ty ies N. 


Winchester, Indiana, U. 8. A. 
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Wants and Exchange. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at 10 cts. per line. 
You must SAY you want your adv’t in this department, or we 
will not be responsible for any error. You can have the no- 
tice as many lines as you please; but all over ten lines will 
cost you according to our regular rates. We can not be re- 
sponsible for dissatisfaction arising from these “ swaps.” 








WANTED.—A man to work at bees in Cuba, com- 
mencing April Ist. But little experience neces- 
sary. All questions gladly answered. Write at once 
to F. L. POWERS, Artemisa, Cuba, W. I. 





ANTED.—A position as apiarist for 1903, south or 
or west preferred; 33 years’ experience. Corres- 
ondence solicited. I have a one-half interest ina 
ne bearing orange-grove in Florida. that I will trade 
for bees located in some good alfalfa country. Who 
wants it? M. W. SHEPHERD, Wellington, Ohio. 





ANTED.—Second hand forge and anvil, give price. 
O. W. JEFFERSON Pittsford, Mich. Box 135. 





ANTED.—To know if you wish to trade some bees 
and some cash for black level Dakota wheat land. 
D. E. LHOMMEDIEJU, Colo, Story Co., Iowa. 





WANTED. —To sell a 5-acre bee-ranch, 4-room house, 
barn, good well of water, 110 stands of bees, 100 
extra hives, 100 comb-honey supers; every thing per- 
taining to a first-class apiary, just outside the city 
limits of Los Angeles with 125,000 inhabitants; fine 
place for bees. The hills are covered with sage, and 
oranges in the valley; a bargain for some one. 
J. H. MILLER, Station A, Los Angeles, Cal. 





ANTED.—To sell ten Root AD5 Danz. hives in flat, 
$8.00; small $15.00 cider-press, new, $7.50; f 0. b. 
Dr. S. B. JACKSON, Idlewood, Alleg. Co., Pa. 





WANTED.—To sell a Victor talking-machine, in use 
one year, practically as good as new, retail price 
$28; one dozen 10-inch records, $10; three dozen 7-inch 
records, $15. Will take $32 for all. 
L. D. ALLEN, New Era, Mich. 





WANTED.—To sell ginseng seed at $5.90 per ounce. 
A. P. YOUNG, Cave City, Ky. 





WANTED.—To exchange second-hand 60-lb. cans, 
boxed, good as new, at 40 cts per case, for honey 
at market price. IL,. BUCHANAN, 


G. 
Holliday’s Cove, West Virginia. 





WANTED.— To sell for $1200 cash, 325 hives of bees in 

8 and 10 frame two-story Langstroth hives; four 
locations, with honey-houses. bee-sheds, extractors, 
tanks, 50 empty hives, foundation-mill, etc. Sales of 
honey and beeswax this year, $1700; irrigated coun- 
try; no failures. Wo. G. HEWES, Bakersfield, Cal. 





WANTED.—To furnish 15 or 18 hives with Ideal su- 
pe stoan upright person who wishes to start in 
the business on a smallscale' Give reference. 
O. L,. KINZIE, Daleville, Va. 





ANTED.—Would like to buy good second-hand 
hives—8 or 10 frame L,. pattern and Heddon—and 
200 colonies bees. Describe with price. 
ELTON LANE, Route 12, Groton, N. Y. 





WANTED.—Rocky Mountain Bee Journal, January, 
1902, number; will pay good cash price for same. 
Address DEPT. OF ENTOMOLOGY, College Station, Tex. 





WANTED. - Comb to render into wax; will pay cash. 
A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 





WANTED.— To sell blackwalnuts at $1 00 per bushel. 
A. P. LAWRENCE, Hickory Corners, Mich. 





ANTED.—To exchange Angora goats for any thing 
useful. Ep. W. CoLE & Co., Kenton, Ohio. 





ANTED.—To sell for cash, 5 gal. square tin cans, 
used for honey, at about half price of new cans. 
Also elegant exhibition 12-1b. no-drip honey-cases for 
plain Danz. and 44% X4¥ sections; made for Pan-Amer- 

ican. For prices, etc., address ORELI,. HERSHISER, 
301 Huntington Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED.—To sell bees and queens. Also putty- 
knife with iron handle and strong steel blade— 
just the thing for prying and scraping about hives, 
etc., lide postpaid. O. H. Hyatt, Shenandoah, Ia. 





ANTED.—To sell 600 stands of Italian bees in Sim- 

plicity hives in lots to suit buyer. Will deliver 

the same to any point in the West if desired. Corres- 
pondence solicited. TYLER BrOs , Nicolaus, Cal. 





WANTED.—To exchange my new price list of 2000 
ferrets, now ready to ship, for your address ona 


postal card. N. A. KNapp, Rochester, Ohio. 





ANTED —To sell a 10-h.p. horizontal engine with 
upright boiler, with pump, smoke-stack, and all 
connections, for $125. 
J. W. BITTENBENDER, Knoxville, Iowa. 





ANTED —We want to hear from those having 
choice comb honey to sell, stating quantity, qual- 
ity, size, and stvle of sections, and how packed. If 
not yet packed for shipment state how soon you can 
have it ready, and the price asked delivered here or 
free on board at your place. 
THE A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 





GLEANINGS IN BEE CULTURE. Dec. 15 


Now -% 
wt Ready! 


Sixty-four Page Catalog 


a 


PACE &* LYON, 


New London, Wisconsin. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
AND DEALERS IN... 


BEE-KEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES. 


of every thing bee-keepers need. 
Illustrated and fully described. 
Especially valuable to begin- 
ners for the information it con- 
tains. Send your address on a 
postal and get it now. Estab- 
lished 1884. 
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J. M. Jenkins, 
Wetumpka, Elmore Co., Ala, 


Send for Our Free New rere 
Catalog and Price List. 
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BEE-SUPPLIES. 


Best-equipped factory in the West ; car- 
Ty a large stock and greatest vw» riety of 
every thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST prices, 
and prompt shipment. We want every 
bee-keeper to have our FREE ILLUS- 
TRATED CATALOG, and read descrip- 
tion of Alternating Hives, Ferguson Su- 
pers, etc. Write at once jor a catalog. 


— AGENCIES — 


i Trester Supply Company, Lincoln, Neb. 
Krefchmer er Mig ~—_ Box oO, ee 





MADE TO ORDER 


Bingham Brass Smokers. 


Made of sheet brass, which does not rust or burn out; should last 

a lifetime. You need one, but they cost 25 cts. more than tin of the 
same size. The little open cut shows our brass hinge put on the 
three larger sizes. No wonder Bingham’s four-inch smoke-engine 
goes without puffing, and docs not dropinky drops. The pe: forat- 
ed steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
Heavy tin smoke-engine, 4-inch stove, per mé ail, $1 50; 3%-inch, 
BINcHaM, SMOKER. $1.10; 38-inch, $1.00; 2%4-inch, 90c; 2-inch, (5c. Bingham smokers are 
sides the originals, and have all the improvements, and have been the 

Dear Sir fe find $1.75. Please ff standard of excellence for 23 years. Only three larger ones brass. 
send one brac& capone, F I. have 
one already, “jt the best tmoker I 


inal MSfewmRSCHMIDT, Hutto, Tex. T. F. Bingham, Farwell, Michigan. 
































For Sale Cheap! 


A hand-power Saw-table and Sand- Now 1S 


papering Machine. The Saw- table the Time 
has all the attachments for ripping 
and cut-off work for hive-making, five to take an inven- 
saws, belts, and a power-wheel for. 
one or two men ; everything complete © 
for business. This is the machine 

upon which all my hives, supers, etc., 

were made prior to my arrangements many goods are 
with The A. I. Root Co. for the.man- needed for next 
ufacture of my goods. It is well 
worth $60.00 as such things sell, but 
the first man sending me $30.00 takes 
the lot on cars here. 


PPPS 


Geo. E. Hilton, Fremont, Mich. 


tory of the sup- 
plies on hand and 
find out how 


season. 











The A. I. Root Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Bee-supplies! NOW READY! 


Washington Office. 
Root’s Goods 
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We beg to announce the opening of our 
Washington office at the address mentioned 
below, where we shall be pleased to see all 
of our bee-keeping friends if in the city, 


Low Freight, Quick Delivery. 


By placing your orders with us, Southern 
bee-keepers will save much time in trans- 

rtation, and secure lower freight than 
rom Medina. 


Specialty. 


We have secured the stock and good will 
of the business formerly conducted here by 
Mr. F. Danzenbaker, and will make as 
cialty of his hive, but carry alsoa full line 
of suppliés. - 


Wanted. 


Beeswax and honey. Write for particulars. 





Root’s Prices. 





Pouder’s Honey-jars, 
and every thing used by bee- 
keepers ; large and complete 
stock on hard at all times. 
Low freight rates; prompt 
service ; catalog sent free. 








WALTER S. POUDER, TheA J, Root Company, 


512 Massachusetts Av., Washington, D. C. 
Indianapolis, Indiana. Saffell & Kerrick, Mgrs. 1200 Maryland Ave., S. W. 
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Bee-keepers 
Save Money 


by buying HIVES, SECTIONS, 
BROOD-FRAMES, EXTRACT- 
ORS, SMOKERS, and every 
thing else you need, of . .. 





The W. T. Falconer Mfg Ce., 


_ Jamestown, New York. 








Our goods are guaranteed of superi- 
or quality in every way. Send for 
sur large illustrated catalog and cop; 
of The American Bee-keeper, a month 
ly for all bee-keepers, 50c 2 year; now 
in 12th year; H. E. Hill, Ed. W. M. 
Gerrish, E. Nottingham, N. H., carries 
full line of our goods at catalog prices. 





The A. I. Root Co., 





Order of him and save the freight. 








10 Vine Street. 


Philadelphia, Penn. 


Full line of all supplies manufactur- 
ed by us. Low freight and steamship 
rates to all points on Atlantic Coast. 
Order early, and be ready for Spring. 











25TH YEAR. 


Dadant’s Foundation 





WHY ICFES 1T SFLI, SO WELL? 
Because it has always given better sat- 
isfaction than any other. Because in 24 
YEARS there have not been any com- 
plaints, but thousands of compliments. 


WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. 


What more can anybody do? Beauty, 
purity, firmness, no sagging, no loss. 
PATENT WEED PROCESS OF SHEETING. 


BEESWAX WANTED AT ALL, TIMES. 


Send name for our catalog, samples of 
fonndation, and veil material. We sell 
the best veils, either cotton or silk. 


LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE. 


Revised. The classic in bee-literature. 
Price $1.25 by mail. 





Bee-keepers’ Supplies of all Kinds 





DADANT & SON, 


Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


New England 


J. B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, Me. 











Bee-keepers ! 


Secure your supplies for the 
coming season now. We of- 
fer you a discount of four 
per cent for cash orders re- 
ceived during December. 
Good stock on hand at this 
place at Medina prices. 


Manager of the Northeastern 
Agency of The A.I. Root Co. 




















